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Florida Wildlife Scrapbook 


Know Your Waterfowl 


Waterfowl species information appears directly on the reverse side of each cover artwork panel. The panels 
can be cut out, into individual sections. The identification information on these covers was reprinted from the 


booklet DUCKS AT A DISTANCE, a waterfowl guide published by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, de- 


scribed last month in the November issue, on page 4. 


PINTAIL 


Extremely graceful, fast flier, fond of zig-zagging 
from great heights before leveling off for a landing. 
Equally agile on land; visits croplands to glean food. 
First migrations into Florida occur as early as mid- 
September, and final spring departure northward may 
be as late as June. They are found throughout Florida, 
less common in the southern part. The drake, lower in 
picture, emits a whistle-like call. The hen, at top, has 
a hoarse quack. 


WOOD DUCK 


The Wood Duck frequents ponds and wooded streams; 
perches in trees. Will fly through thick timber with 
speed and ease. Wood ducks feed readily on acorns, 
berries, and grapes on the forest floor. Flight is swift 
and direct; flocks are usually small. The ‘“Woody” is a 
permanent resident of Florida, and found throughout 
the state. The voice of the drake, lower in picture, 
is a hoo-w-ett, often made in flight. The hen, at top, 
has a cr-r-ek call when frightened. 


MALLARD 


Most common duck. Extremely hardy, wintering as far 
north as it can find open water. Flocks often leave 
the water early mornings, and late afternoon, to feed 
in nearby harvest fields, returning to marshes and 
creeks to spend the night. Florida fall arrivals begin 
early in October; spring migrations northward as late 
as mid-June. Flight is not particularly rapid. The call 
of the drake, at top in picture, is a low-pitched kwek- 
kwek; the hen, lower, call is a loud quack. 


RING-NECKED DUCK 


Faint brown ring on the neck never shows in field; 
light bands at tip and base of bill are conspicuous. 
Up to a dozen in a flock fly in open formation; usually 
come directly in for landing without circling. Hens 
easily confused with female redhead ducks; absence 
of dark edge on speculum helps distinguish from scaup. 
Florida visits last from mid-October to early May; 
found throughout the state. Drake, lower in picture, 
call is a purr; the hen, above in picture, is usually 
silent. 
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TEWART L. UDALL, Secretary of 
the Interior, in company of 
conservationists from all parts of 
the country, dedicated the new 
Key Deer National Wildlife Ref- 
uge at refuge headquarters on 
Florida’s Big Pine Key on Friday, 
November 8. 


Others taking part in the dedi- 
cation were Radford R. Crane, 
Trustee, and C. R. Gutermuth, 
Secretary, of the North American 
Wildlife Foundation. The Rever- 
end Roy O. Burgess, pastor of 
the Burton Memorial Methodist 
Church, Tavernier, asked the in- 
vocation. Music selections were 
provided by the Marathon Senior 
High School Band under the di- 
rection of Edward Locke. 


The new refuge is a gift to the 
nation from persons interested in 
saving the tiny Key deer, small- 
est of all North American deer. 
Residential and commercial de- 
velopment of the Florida Keys 
destroyed much of the deer’s nat- 
ural habitat and, coupled with 
poaching and fire, threatened to 
destroy the deer themselves. 


Key deer now have undis- 
turbed and protected island habi- 
tat thanks to the interest of indi- 
viduals and organizations who 
supported the North American 
Wildlife Foundation’s campaign 
to create the refuge. Although 
primarily for the deer, the refuge 
also will benefit birds and other 
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Key Deer National Wildlife Refuge 


Dedication at Big Pine Key 


animals and plants of that sub- 
tropical environment. 


Cash and land donated by the 
Foundation to the Federal Gov- 
ernment amount to nearly $160,- 
000, and more than 735 acres on 
Howe and Big Pine Keys are now 
under the management of the In- 
terior Department’s Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. The 
Bureau has completed channel 
dredging and land filling, and a 
headquarters has been erected on 
Big Pine Key on the land donated 
earlier by the Foundation. The 
Federal Government also spent 
$35,000 for land. The refuge head- 
quarters is only a brief drive from 
U.S. No. 1, the Miami-Key West 
overseas highway. 


Contributors to the Key Deer 
refuge campaign included the 
Raymond E. and Ellen F. Crane 
Foundation of Miami Beach; 
Boone and Crockett Club of New 
York City; Laurel Foundation of 
Pittsburgh; Congressman Charles 
A. Bennett of the Second District 
of Florida; National Audubon So- 
ciety; State of Florida; Philadel- 
phia Conservationists, Inc.; The 
Wilderness Club of Philadelphia; 
and the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute. 


Secretary Udall was also the 
principal speaker at the opening 
session of the 59th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Audubon 


Society at the Everglades Hotel in 
Miami, the day following the ref- 
uge dedication. The Secretary’s 
speech, heard by the more than 
1,000 persons, covered national 
programs to conserve wildlife, 
parks, and wilderness areas. 


Key deer are diminutive com- 
pared to other races of the white- 
tailed deer. An adult male Key 
deer averages from 45 to 50 
inches in length and stands from 
28 to 32 inches at the shoulder. 
The mainland white-tailed buck 
ranges from 70 to 77 inches in 
length and stands 36 to 40 inches 
at the shoulder. Mainland white- 
tails may weigh up to 300 pounds, 
while a mature Key deer buck 
seldom weighs more than 70 
pounds. 


The distinct and unique fea- 
tures of the Key deer have been 
known for hundreds of years. Co- 
lumbus described Key deer in the 
log of his fourth voyage. The deer 
also was described in 1575 by 
Hernando Fontenada, a_ ship- 
wrecked cabin boy. In 1799 Sur- 
veyor Andrew Ellicott wrote in 
his journal—“Went onshore on 
Key Vaca, where our people in a 
short time killed four deer of that 
small species common to these is- 
lands. They were less than our 
ordinary breed of goat.” 

And in 1775 Captain Romans 


(Continued on page 36) 





THE COVER 


This month’s cover has been prepared as a special waterfowl iden- 
tification set of panels which may be cut out, with individual panels 
containing species information on the reverse side. Comments from 
readers are invited concerning the desirability of producing similar 


covers in the future. 
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Resource Consideration First 


Watertowl Conservation 


By ERNEST SWIFT 
National Wildlife Federation 


H ISTORY RECORDS AN INCIDENT of Colonial days to the effect that 
slaves and bondsmen of the Chesapeake Bay area at one 
time rebelled against a constant diet of canvasback duck. The 
American public can be thankful for the “progress” made in the 
past 150 years. As a result of a daily bag limit of two ducks in 
1962, and four in 1963—with canvasbacks being completely pro- 
tected—this item has been eliminated from its diet. Even the 
most sanguinary of commercializers could not meet the demand 
of these birds, and if they attempted to, the last few thousand 
canvasback would be wiped off the face of the earth. 

Such an historical item, however, does give an indication of 
the waterfowl populations in primitive times, an abundance 
which is almost impossible to imagine. 

At the time that slaves and bondsmen weer complaining of a 
canvasback diet, the myriads of waterfowl in the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi valleys, the grasslands of the prairies and plains and 
the Pacific coast were unknown and undisturbed except by the 
boldest of fur traders. Although their journals recorded game 
herds beyond description, waterfowl were not often mentioned, 
and then only as a means of staving off starvation when other 
game was scarce. 

As the nation advanced into the 1870’s and 1880’s, the alarm- 
ing slaughter of waterfowl, passenger pigeons and other game 
prompted the creation of the Boone and Crocket Club, and the 
millions of birds killed for the plume trade motivated the 
Audubon movement; but the ignorant, shopworn fixation that 
bird life, especially waterfowl, was inexhaustable still persisted. 
Small cannon and scatter guns were standard equipment for 
commercializers. 

The nauseous waste and wanton killing became so appalling 
that the Federal Congress in 1900 enacted a law known as the 
Lacey Act. This Act was in reality the first high-water mark 
of national significance so far as wildlife conservation is con- 
cerned, and was based on the interstate commerce clause of the 
United States Constitution. It struck at the vitals of illegal market 
hunting and the plume trade. There was one drawback—no funds 
for enforcement were provided, and at that time state game agen- 
cies were practically nonexistent. Spring duck and goose hunting 
was still an accepted practice. 

In 1904, George Shiras III, a Congressman from western Penn- 
sylvania, introduced legislation entitled: “A Bill to Protect the 
Migratory Game Birds of the United States.” The justification 
of this new approach is best stated in the words of Shiras: “A 
lifetime of familiarity with the rapid decline of wildfowl and 
shore birds gave me confidence in the needs and benefits of the 
proposed legislation.” 

Nor was Shiras unaware of the difficulties of enacting such 
legislation, for he emphasizes the need for general discussion and 
states: “First: to determine the attitude of some five million 


(Continued on page 38) 





FISHING 


Tackle Topics 


Speckled perch fishing season 


arrives, with the cooler weather 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


HEMISTRY SNEAKS AHEAD of the outdoorsman 
G sometimes and some of his equipment can be a 
little incompatible with other gear. 

A couple of years ago I was fly fishing in an area 
where the mosquitoes would eat a fisherman and 
fight over his boat. Fishing was especially good just 
at dusk and I was using enough insect dope to keep 
the manufacturers working nights. 

About the third evening of such operations I 
noted my fly line was coming apart. Since a forward 
taper fly line can cost you up to fourteen bucks I re- 
garded this with sorrow and privately began phras- 
ing a letter for the manufacturers. 

When a second fly line showed quick deteriora- 
tion I figured I’d gotten a couple of overaged lines 
off a back shelf somewhere and that probably the 
manufacturer wasn’t to blame. 

Later it dawned on me that the part which dis- 
integrated was only the area I ran through my hand 
and I wondered if a chemical reaction to human per- 
spiration might be a fault with that particular make 
since I’d been fishing in hot weather. 

Then, with my usual lightning-like reasoning I 
thought (about a year later) that maybe my insect 
dope had been harmful so I queried a line manufac- 
turer as to just what was likely to damage the cover- 
ing of his fly lines. 

The word was that oils and greases were likely to 
ruin it but that there had been no complaint about 
insect repellents. 

I was satisfied with that for a while and then in a 
burst of scientific ardor I set up my version of a test- 
ing laboratory. My lab consisted of a row of glass 
ash trays containing various kinds of gunk in which 
I planned to soak various lines. 

Feeling very intellectual and wishing I had one of 
those white smocks the “unbiased scientists” wear 
on television I cut short pieces of fly line, braided 
nylon and monofilament and put them into the trays 
for a while. 
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After an hour I found that one of the insect dopes 
(my favorite) had eaten up the coating of the line 
but had done no apparent damage to the other two 
line pieces. I substituted another make of fly line 
and that too was destroyed. 


It may be that another brand of insect dope would 
cause damage over a long period of time but I’d cer- 
tainly found the culprit in my particular case be- 
cause when my lines came apart I’d been wallowing 
in insect dope like a Texas wildcatter in an oil 
gusher. 


A high grade of lubricating oil showed no imme- 
diate effect on any of the lines—but of course that 
was a short test and I never observed later effects, 
having no smock and being tired of the whole 
danged thing anyway. 

Although I tried the coatings of only two makes 
of fly line I have no doubt there is enough similarity 
in these plastics that other makes would suffer the 
same fate. 

I’m not changing my brand of insect dope. I’m 
simply keeping it off my fly line. In using a spray 
can it might be wise to watch where your over- 
squirts are going. 

A similar thing happened regarding those light 
foam-type ice boxes that have appeared on the mar- 
ket in moderate prices. When they first came out, 
many fishermen learned to their sorrow that gaso- 
line would go through a foam ice chest like BB’s 
through a funnel. Since then they’ve watched the 
outboard fuel pretty carefully. 


And incidentally, some fine iceboxes have been 
made by enclosing the foam units in fiberglass. 

And a number of fishermen have put copper bot- 
tom paint on their aluminum boats. Glug! Only a 
torpedo would cancel the bottom faster. 


The use of custom-made rod handles never caught 
on very strongly. Perhaps it’s because cork isn’t eas- 
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Now is the time for crappie (speckled perch). Light 
spinning gear and small jigs are a good cool weather bet. 


ily fashioned into real fist-fitters. I think it’s just as 
well. 


I have seen some beautifully made wooden han- 
dles on baitcasting rods but didn’t care for them be- 
cause nothing suits me quite as well as good quality 
cork. I also suspect that an occasional shifting of rod 
position is restful on a long day and if the handle is 
perfectly fitted it works only in one position. The 
custom ones I’ve seen had finger grooves and every- 
thing. 

There is a tendency to make fly and casting rod 
handles too small, I believe. A very small grip feels 
good at first grasp but is actually more trouble to 
hang on to. I have tried grips shaped like hammer 
handles and loved them. 


In fixing up some bamboo fly rods Stu Ramsay of 
Daytona Beach made me some extra fat handles 
with the intention of turning them down a little 
when I decided how small I wanted them. I’m still 
using them in the original dimensions, even though 
they look a little bulbous. I’m going to leave them 
that way. 


If your hands get tired on any fishing rod it may 
be a fatter grip would help. 


I have heard reports that the Coast Guard is plan- 
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ning to crack down a little harder on unlighted 
skiffs used for night fishing. 

That’s on navigible waters and as I understand 
the definition from the Coast Guard’s viewpoint it 
covers all waters you can travel to one of the oceans 
without going overland. 

Similar crackdowns are being felt in inland lakes 
where local authorities have jurisdiction. 

Most owners of larger craft have some sort of 
lights in compliance with regulations but those who 
fish from skiffs haven’t broken down the marine 
dealers’ doors to get proper lights which are a nui- 
sance if you don’t have a battery in your boat. 
They’re still in the way. 

You need them. 

Regulations are a trifle vague on the subject. 
Rowboat users, for example, are to “show a light” 
(no specific kind) when approached by a power 
boat or sailboat. 

Most outboard boats would fulfill regulations by a 
single bow light showing red on the left and green 
on the right—and a white stern light that would 
show all the way around. You can get those to run 
with flashlight batteries. 

Strict enforcement of the regulations will be a bit 
hard on boat liverys which rent boats often used at 
night. The expense involved in equipping an entire 
fleet for night operation would be pretty steep, espe- 
cially since storage batteries aren’t common equip- 
ment on such boats. 

Increased boat traffic has made proper lighting an 
essential safety measure. 


Trolling for bream has proved extremely effective 
during recent months. Small spinners have been the 
top choices for the most part. The little Mepps has 
been a favorite. 


You could do it with oars but that’s old hat these 
days. 

Never thought trolling for such small fish was 
much fun but it worked very well late in the sum- 
mer when fly fishermen were having a rough time. 


This seems to be a good year for crappie (speck- 
led perch). Most of my speck fishing is done in win- 
ter with small jigs but the folks who cleaned up last 
summer used bait for the most part. 


Jig fishing for crappie is a good application of 
light tackle. Small lures are best and the angler with 
a delicate “feel” for gentle takers will score a lot 
oftener than anybody who doesn’t try to tell what 
his bait is doing down there. 


A great many of the “specks” are hooked when 
you bump the bottom gently and then pick up the 
leadhead for a few inches. As you let it back it never 
gets to the bottom. Sometimes you can get a dozen 
from one treetop. Incidentally, submerged brush 


(Continued on page 39) 





N THE DAYS OF black powder, you could—within 
| doubtful limits of safety—make a shotgun shoot 
“harder” by simply increasing powder loads above 
normal. Consequently, a particular gun, so loaded, 
might outperform its identical twin of lesser pow- 
der charge but equal shot content. 


Not so today! Factory-loaded shells of modern 
smokeless powder drams equivalent content are 
loaded to industrial standards of almost identical 
velocities and pressures. Shotshells from the same 
box will shoot just as “hard” from a cheap but func- 
tionally safe shotgun as the most expensive smooth- 
bore to be had. Existing differences in gun perform- 
ance stem from other factors. 


How an individual shotgun handles specific loads 
of small size shot patternwise is one. ... 


There is considerable conjecture as to exactly 
how the designations of smaller sizes of bird shot 
were started. The general belief is that 1/100 of an 
inch differences in the sizes of sieve screening (des- 
ignated by numbers for size) used to separate shot 
had a lot to do with the present determination of 
small shot size numbers. 


Somewhere in the calculations, the number 17 
evidently became a factor. For example, if you take 
size No. 8 shot, subtract its diameter (09”) from 17, 
you get 8 or the shot size designation. The formula 
will give you the correct size for every bird shot 
size from fine No. 9’s to the large, heavy No. 1’s. It 
also works in reverse. To get exact diameters of the 
various shot sizes, subtract the shot size number 
from 17. 


Formula or no, the shot sizes familiar to Ameri- 
can shotgunners are not identical in other countries. 
To get the equivalent of American shot size No. 2, 
you would ask for No. 1 in Spain, No. 3 in France 
and No. 6 in Sweden. . 


zg MUZZLE FLASHES 








Shotgun Shells 


New plastics have practically put 


an end to most shell 


use and storage problems 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


Considerable misunderstanding exists among 
shooters relative to shotgun gauges and the diame- 
ters of the shot patterns they give. Smaller gauges 
than 12 don’t necessarily shoot smaller patterns; 
they simply give thinner patterns with a given shot 
size, because their shells hold less shot, not because 
their bores are smaller. 


Exactly the same standard of pattern measure- 
ment applies to guns of 16 and 20 gauge as to those 
of 12 gauge. 


By agreement, shotgun manufacturers have 
adopted a standard of measurement whereby any 
shotgun barrel that will put 70% of its fired shot 
charge in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards is considered a 
Full Choke bored gun. The exception is the .410 
gauge, which calls for a shot density pattern of 70% 
in a 24-inch circle at only 25 yards. 


While shotgun barrels are usually stamped by 
their manufacturers to indicate choke boring, the 
consumer cannot rely on the stamping truly reflect- 
ing actual choke. Shotguns stamped ‘Modified 
Choke” but delivering Full Choke patterns are very 
numerous. 


The only way you can be sure of actual choke 
compared to the barrel’s stamped designation is to 
test the gun over measured ranges, with various 
loads. And it is quite common for a shotgun barrel 
to show decided preference for a certain size shot, 
or for ordinary velocity shells over those of express 
type; use obtained patterns and intended applica- 
tion as criterion for final choices. 


To test-pattern your shotgun with various shot 
sizes, tack up a wide sheet of paper 40 measured 
yards from gun muzzle. The sheet must be suffi- 
ciently large that, after firing, you can inscribe a 30- 
inch circle on the paper where most shot holes are 
evident. Put an aiming mark of the patterning pa- 
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Mcdern shotgun loads of same gauge from the same box will shoot 
just as “hard” from a plain, inexpensive gun as the most eye-appealing 


models. 





per, but don’t aim at it deliberately. Instead, snap 
your shotgun to shoulder and fire just as you would 
normally do when field shooting. 

After each fired shot, inscribe the 30-inch circle to 
encompass the area having the most shot holes. You 
can count the shot holes and evaluate patterns later. 
Shoot at least five shots, one at a time, on separate 
target papers, with each shot size and choke boring 
used, to obtain true average performance. 

Counting small pellet hits within an inscribed 30- 
inch circle is made easier by sectioning the circle 
into jig-saw puzzle shape sections and then count- 
ing the pellet holes in each numbered section and 
adding the results for a grand total figure. The 
method also tends to give you a more accurate 
count. 

Compare results with the number of pellets con- 
tained in an unfired shell identical to the ones used 
in the test-pattern firing... . 

The Poly-Choke Company, Hartford 1, Connecti- 
cut, puts out a shot pattern guide that lists all cur- 
rently popular powder loads and shot sizes in 12, 16 
and 20 gauges; the number of shot contained, and an 
instant, pre-figured table for determining the per- 
centage represented by your counted shot hits... . 

From the results—that is, the percentage of the 
total shot loads that hit within the 30-inch circle 
pattern targets—you can figure true barrel perform- 
ance in accordance with the following table of 
standard chokes: 


30 Inch Circle 

Choke at 40 Yards 
Full Choke 65-75% 
Improved Modified 55-65% 
Modified 45-55% 
Improved Cylinder 35-45% 
Cylinder 25-35% 


If paper pattern targets and figured shot percent- 
age show that your gun is delivering 65% or better 
of its loaded shot charge within a 30-inch circle at 
40 yards, then you have a Full Choke performing 
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gun, no matter what the stamping on gun barrel. 
Similarly, if only 45-55% of shell contained pellets 
are hitting within the 30-inch circle, you have a gun 
barrel and shot combination that gives the equiva- 
lent of Improved Cylinder barrel boring. 

Quite often you can change pattern density to a 
degree by merely changing to a different velocity 
shell loading. 

Paper pattern targets can tell the shotgunner a 
lot about his gun and the shell loads he is using, but 
they don’t tell everything. 

Many shotgunners believe that a gun which regis- 
ters an evenly spaced shot pattern on a large paper 
test-target over 40 yards range is definitely hot stuff 
for upland gunning. This isn’t always true. 

The reason is that a shotgun is mostly used on 
moving targets, and the shot loads that create those 
beautiful patterns on paper don’t all get to a live 
bird target at the same time, nor in the dense pat- 
tern the perforated motionless paper target implies. 

At, say, fifty yards bird shooting range a 1% ounce 
of No. 6 shot from a 12 gauge Full Choke duck gun 
will have a shot column spread of approximately 4 
feet, with as many laggard shot as speedsters. (Be- 
sides pattern, you also have shot string.) 

Instead of the entire shot load arriving at target 
at the same time, the shot will vary in flight time. 
Meanwhile, the bird is moving, too. He may encoun- 
ter only a portion of the shot charge, or fly into the 
pattern, be slowed by first shot arrivals and riddled 
by following pellets—or even be well ahead or be- 
hind the most effective portion of the total shot 
charge, with only crippling effect, perhaps even 
complete escape. In actuality, the shot string will be 
perhaps twice the size the shooter imagines it to be. 


Also, it is my further conclusion—based on years 
of testing—that for each five yards of shot travel, a 
speeding charge from a 12 gauge gun will lose about 
8% of its pattern density. In 16, 20 and .410 guage 
sizes the pattern loss can be considered higher be- 
cause, although they don’t shoot smaller patterns, 
they throw smaller shot loads and thinner patterns. 


(Continued on page 41) 








HIS IS THE TIME of year when a hunter may be- 
jee to figure the dividends on his investment in 
countless pounds of dog food, veterinary fees, ken- 
nel cleaning, early morning training hours, profes- 
sional training fees and irritated wives. Hunting sea- 
son is at hand and when a hunter releases his dog 
and that dog strikes a hot trail, freezes into a stylish 
point or picks up crippled game, you may be assured 
that the hunter’s pride will outweigh the past sum- 
mers predawn barking and caustic comments from 
non-hunting neighbors. 

The primitive hunter was not a sportsman and 
hunted through the sheer necessity of keeping skins 
on his back and food in his belly. The primitive 
hunter did, however, discover early in life that a dog 
could be a valuable aid in both the search and kill- 
ing of wild animals. 

The modern hunter, on the other hand, is not 
forced to hunt for food or clothing and therefore en- 
ters into the realm of sportsmanship. The modern 
hunter, however, is much like his ancestors in that 
he also uses a dog in his search for wild game. Ex- 
actly where and when man and dog began the bond 
of companionship in the hunting field is not re- 
corded. We do know that many changes have 
evolved in both the hunter and the dog. 

The original man was a multi-purpose hunter and 
therefore had a multi-purpose dog. This man and 
dog combination hunted and killed any and all types 
of wildlife for food purposes. Today’s sportsman is 
generally a specialist and has over the years devel- 
oped a dog that is designed to serve this special 
purpose. 

In America the average sportsman either owns a 
hunting dog or hunts with a companion that does. 
While the dog plays an important role in autumn 
scenes throughout this nation, we as Americans can 
actually take very little credit for the originality of 
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DOGS Hunting -Trials - Training 


By JIM FLOYD 


Hunting Breeds 


Sporting dogs classified 
according to specialized 


hunting abilities 


the specialized sporting breeds. With few excep- 
tions, our present day sporting dog can be traced 
back to England, or in more recent years, to Ger- 
many. 

While merry old England is due the credit for 
originating many of the sporting breeds, it has been 
the American and his inherited love for the out- 
doors and hunting that has developed these sporting 
breeds to their present standard. 

The high school history books may not take much 
notice of the sporting dog in American history, how- 
ever, one has only to conduct a bit of research to 
determine that the dog did play somewhat of an im- 
portant part in the development of this nation. Our 
first president, a gentleman by the name of George, 
was a hound dog man and spent many hours away 
from the affairs of a young nation following a pack 
of fox hounds he maintained at his plantation home 
in Virginia. During the War Between the States, 
“unofficial truces” were called for opposing forces to 
join each other in fox hunting between the lines. 
We may frown at the practice of the historical mar- 
ket hunter of yesteryear, but we must remember 
that his profession was a respected one at the time 
and he did contribute greatly to the development of 
our modern hunting dog. 

As long as the leaves turn red, the weather turns 
cool, and an opening day is established for hunting 
wildlife, the sporting dog will be found in front, or 
at the side of his master, helping him derive the full- 
est measure of enjoyment from his favorite sport. In 


‘spite of short hunting seasons and lower bag limits, 


the numbers of thorough-bred hunting dogs have 
steadily increased in this country. 

For the sake of simplicity, todays specialized 
sporting dogs may be classified in several general 
groupings; hounds, bird dogs, retrievers, and span- 
iels. Each of these classes contains a number of 
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The Labrador, most popular of retriever breeds, 
excels in recovering downed game birds that might 
otherwise be lost. The Lab is easy to train—makes 
an excellent hunting companion and family dog. 


breeds, and in instances, certain breeds specialize in 
certain game. To say that one breed will perform 
better than another at a given task would be an 
open invitation to pour oil on the fire. 


Hounds—Hounds may be classified in two 
groups, the trail hound and the tree hound. Objec- 
tive of a trail hound is to drive game animals in a 
direction of the hunter. Of course, the game may 
not choose to run in a preselected direction, there- 
fore it is up to the hound to advise the hunter of the 
direction, and thus allow the hunter to station him- 
self in line of the travel. In order to advise the 
hunter the hound must announce his location and 
direction of travel by barking on trail, thereby al- 
lowing the hunter to change his location so as to be 
able to intercept the game. In general, the hounds 
used for deer, bear, fox, rabbit and wild hogs may be 
classified as trail hounds. 

The tree hound may, to some degree, also be clas- 
sified as a trail hound in that they also drive game 
animals. The major difference being that the pur- 
sued game often climb trees rather than depend on 
speed to out-distance the hounds. A tree hound is 
required to stay at the tree and so advise the hunter 
of the location by barking, which in turn allows the 
hunter to move toward the treed game. In general, 
the hounds used for raccoon, wild cat, and opossum 
hunting, are tree hounds. 

The difference between tree and trail hounds is 
not so much one of breed as it is the preference of 
the individual hound. Some hounds of one breed 
may be excellent tree dogs while other hounds of 
the same breed will not bark at tree and make ex- 
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cellent trail hounds. Selective breeding will gener- 
ally produce the desired results for either trail or 
tree hounds. 


There are many breeds of hounds in America to- 
day. Of the established breeds, there are many es- 
tablished strains and many cross-breeds and cross- 
strains, all of which go to make the woods ring with 
hound dog music. 


One of America’s oldest sporting dogs is the 
American fox hound. Hernando De Soto is reported 
to have had hounds with him; when he discovered 
the Mississippi River in 1541. However, the first re- 
corded pack of hounds arrived in America as the 
property of a Mr. Robert Brooke of Baltimore, 
Maryland in 1650. Mr. Brooke was also recorded as 
the first American “Master of Fox Hounds.” While 
the Brooke hounds were shipped to this country 
from England, there is no indication that hounds 
were used exclusively for fox hunting in England 
prior to 1666, so for the sake of argument, we will 
assume that fox hunting was originally an Ameri- 
can sport and that the Brooke hounds were the first 
recognized pack of fox hounds. 


There is an amazing lack of records insofar as 
standards and originating source of hounds are con- 
cerned. However, todays established breeds of reg- 
istered hounds breed true. There is perhaps more 
experimenting among hound breeders than any 
other sporting dog owners and one cannot say that 
this is all bad for from such experiments many of 
our present day strains were established. 


Bird Dogs—The objective in feeding a bird dog 
is, of course, to use such dog to locate upland game 
birds, and once located, to be able to shoot at same. 
To be able to successfully accomplish this, we uti- 
lize the amazing scenting powers of the dog. The 
bird dog by breeding and training, stops when game 
bird scent reaches his nose. By stopping it thus al- 
lows the hunter to approach the vicinity of the game 


(Continued on page 40) 





The hard hunting, bird finding pointer will probably be found 
in more bird dog kennels than all other breeds combined. The 
stylish pointer is adaptable to most styles of upland bird hunting. 
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Nearly 170,000 licensed hunters will again prowl 
Florida’s fields, woods and waterways this season, 
enjoying hunting benefits from the use of P-R funds. 


Everytime you pull that trigger you 


contribute directly to the Federal 


kitty which aids Florida programs 


FOR BETTER HUNTING 


ACK IN SEPTEMBER, 1937, a Fed- 
eral financial transfusion was 
given the state wildlife agencies 
by the passage of the Federal Aid 
in Wildlife Act. Affectionately 
termed the Pittman-Robertson 
Act for the gentlemen who spon- 
sored it, this bill has helped each 
state maintain or improve its 
wildlife resources in the face of 
increasing populations, industrial 
expansions, and posting of once- 
prime hunting areas. Funds were 
first appropriated on July 1, 1938. 
Since then, Florida has been 
receiving—and putting to good 
use—its share of these Federal 
monies. 
Basically the Pittman-Robert- 
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By ART HUTT 


son Act provides that “the United 
States shall aid in wildlife resto- 
ration projects. . . .” Projects ap- 
proved by this bill include inves- 
tigations of problems of wildlife 
restoration and management, the 
purchasing, developing, manag- 
ing, and administering of lands 
and waters, restoring natural hab- 
itat, and maintaining completed 
projects. 

In other words, the aim of the 
act was to help you, the sports 
hunter, have a better and a more 
productive time afield. 

Where does this aid money 
come from? Chances are you 
haven’t realized it, but you, as the 
hunter, are picking up the tab. 





And why not? Pittman and Rob- 
ertson reasoned that those who 
are going to harvest the crop 
should, so to speak, pay for the 
seed, albeit painlessly through 
the revenues collected from ex- 
cise taxes placed on sporting arms 
and ammunitions. In this manner, 
those who benefit directly bear 
the cost. Nature lovers and oth- 
ers who enjoy the out-of-doors 
without shotgun or rifle reap the 
fringe, or aesthetic, benefits. 

(A similar bill, the Federal Aid 
in Fish Restoration Act, or Din- 
gell-Johnson Act, was passed in 
August, 1950. See FLortipa WILp- 
LIFE, September, 1962.) 

But don’t get the idea that all 
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the state has to do to get a share 
of this P-R money is to ask for it, 
or that it is doled out on a first- 
come, first-serve basis. 

To qualify for the Management 
Aid money, the proposed projects 
must be approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Department of the In- 
terior. Secondly, the state must 
also contribute financially. 

To get over the first hurdle 
(qualifying for the Federal Aid 
Money), the state presents a plan 
of the project (or projects), then 
submits it to the Secretary. If the 
plan is given the green light, the 
state then furnishes full data to 
the Secretary’s office, including 
surveys, plans, specifications, and 
estimates. 

Another “catch” is that the 
state must furnish funds in the 
ratio of one dollar of state money 
to every three of P-R money. But 
as James A. Powell, Assistant 
Federal Aid Coordinator for 
Florida puts it, “Our sportsmen 
get $4.00 worth of improvement 
for every $1.00 they spend. Who 
can complain about a deal like 
that?”’ 

In Florida, the Federal Aid Co- 
ordinator (and also head of the 
state’s game division) is H. E. 
Wallace. Powell is his assistant in 
both capacities. 

Regarding the amount of P-R 
money a State can receive, it is 
granted by a formula concerning 
area and license sales. To aid in 
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an equality of distribution, the 
Federal money is split into two 
similar parts; one part is appor- 
tioned to the state applying for it 
by that part of the formula which 
compares the area of the state to 
the total area of all the states; the 
second part of the formula com- 
pares the number of licenses sold 
in the state to the number of li- 
censes sold in all the states. When 
added together, the figure repre- 
sents the maximum the state can 
be given (although it can’t be 
over 5% of the total). 

In actual cash, Florida has been 
receiving a shade over $200,000.00 
for the past several years. The 
1963-1964 amount should also 
equal or better these amounts. 
The bulk of Florida’s money is 
used in the development of Wild- 
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life Management Areas, then into 
research projects, and the least 
amount into administration and 
supervision of all projects. A por- 
tion of the money is also used in 
land acquisition. 

Nearly 170,000 license-buying 
hunters prowl Florida’s fields, 
woods, and waterways yearly. 
The majority of these, upon pur- 
chasing a special five-dollar per- 
mit, take advantage of the Wild- 
life Management Areas where 
controlled public hunting is al- 
lowed. Florida has 28 such areas: 
they cover a total of over 3,000,- 
000 acres. 

This Federal Aid, coupled with 
an alert and progressive Game 
Division, has made Florida one 
of the outstanding management 

(Continued on next page) 
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Hunters took home 13,000 deer last 

season as well as uncounted num- 

bers of quail, dove, waterfowl and 

squirrel: most of which were har- 

vested from Wildlife Management 
Areas. 


The bulk of Florida’s P-R money is used in 

the development of special management areas. 

Controlled public hunting on 28 such areas 
will be available to hunters this season. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
areas in the country. Most nota- 
ble, perhaps, is the work done on 
the turkey. Hunters bagged from 
20-to-22 thousand last season to 
make Florida the most “turkied” 
state in the country. The key to 
the turkey success—discovered 
mainly through P-R funds—was 
the factor of relocating wild birds 
rather than restocking areas with 
pen-raised birds. 


Hunters brought home 13,000 
deer last season, too, not to men- 
tion the uncounted quail, mourn- 
ing doves, waterfowl, marshbirds, 
squirrels, all of this game—and 
the hunter—benefitting directly 
or indirectly from the use of the 
P-R funds. 


Florida apparently has few 
hunting problems—unless you’d 
consider the unique terrain of the 
Everglades a problem. Or hunt- 
ing quail in T-shirt weather. 


One real problem exists, 
though, and that is the losing of 
game management lands to pri- 
vate enterprise. In some cases, 
the state has not been able to 
compete with private lease mon- 
ies. Recently, where the state was 
leasing acreage for 2¢ per acre, 
when the three-year lease came 
up for renewal, individuals of- 
fered 25¢ per acre. You can guess 
who captured the lease. 

Collier, Holopaw, and Big Cy- 
press, all management areas, have 
been lost within the past few 
years. 


But, on the brighter side, the 
state recently acquired Aerojet 
(40,000 acres) in Dade County, 
and St. Regis (20,000 acres) in 
Escambia County, P-R money 
aiding in the locating and legal 
details. The former will be hunt- 
able this season, the latter not 
until next year. Interestingly, 
these last acquisitions are 700 
miles apart. 


Normally, management areas 
are leased from the Florida For- 
est Service, the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice, the U.S. Corps of Engineers, 
The Central and Southern Flood 
Control District, and from the 
U.S. Air Force. Cecil M. Webb 
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Game management 
projects financed by 
P-R funds are many 
and varied. Intent of 
these activities is to 
perpetuate and _ im- 
prove hunting. Above; 
preparing ground for 
food plot planting on 
aq management area. 
Right; a banded Bob- 
while ready for re- 
lease. Research into 
lives and ecology of 
game species is an 
important management 
job. 


and J. W. Corbett management 
areas are state owned. 


In general, leases in Northeast 
Florida for management areas are 
no problem. In fact, most of the 
big timber companies located 
there like to lease or give rights 
to the land, if only for the good 
public relations image it creates. 


A weakness lies in the location 
of Florida’s management areas. 
For example, there are none serv- 
icing the Tampa area. And they 
are lacking in a broad general 
slash through the middle of the 
state, a deficit Wallace and Pow- 
ell are trying to remedy. 











| Photo By Tom Wayman 


There have been many com- 
pleted P-R Projects in Florida, 
but currently six wildlife projects 
are active, plus two in which 
wildlife and sports fisheries are 
combined. Involved in these proj- 
ects are 17 research biologists and 
20 game-management specialists. 


A brief summary of the 1963- 
1964 projects follows: 


Wildlife Management 
Coordination 


With several activities under- 
way at one time, a guiding, ad- 
ministrative hand is necessary to 
keep the projects moving smooth- 
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Photo By Dick Eichhorn 


ly. Choosing the proper person- 
nel, selecting, planning, and put- 
ting into action the approved 
plans lies under “coordination,” 
as does much of the paperwork, 
legwork, attending meetings, 
public relations, looking for and 
acquiring land for managements 
areas, etc. 


Habitat Restoration 
For Farm Game 


One part of this project is con- 
cerned with determining the 
plants which are most beneficial 
to quail and then working with 
nurseries to grow the plants or 
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Trapping and banding 
of waterfowl, above, 
by Game Biologists is 
another valuable task 
performed thru the aid 
of P-R funds. A big- 
bearded wild “Tom” 
turkey, at left, dines at 
a turkey feeder. Flor- 
ida is second to none 
when it comes to wild 
turkey hunting. Proper 
turkey management 
programs depends 
largely on P-R monies. 


seeds in sufficient numbers for 
distribution to landowners for 
field planting. A follow-up evalu- 
ation of these plantings is in- 
cluded. 

The other segment of this proj- 
ect attempts to coordinate com- 
mission game activities with other 
state and federal agencies in order 
to put the land and the programs 
to maximum use. Where practi- 
cal, P-R work is dovetailed into 
other national and state subsi- 
dized wildlife and recreation pro- 
grams. 

The problem of the fire ant was 
investigated last year under this 
project. 


Florida Waterfowl Survey 


With its abundance of fresh wa- 
ter and tidal areas, Florida hosts 
a respectful number of resident 
and migratory waterfowl. Still, ef- 
forts are being made to encourage 
and to increase these populations 
through habitat studies, popula- 
tion, and life history studies. The 
Florida duck (there are about 19,- 
000 in the state) comes in for spe- 
cial attention as do the marsh 
birds, such as the clapper rail. 
Since waterfowl are a potential 
host in the life cycle of the para- 
sitic protozoan which causes en- 
cephalitis, there has been a co- 
operative study with mosquito 
control agencies underwritten in 
this project. 


Wildlife Inventory, Harvest, 
and Economic Survey 


If you don’t know the supply 
or the harvest, any game-man- 
agement program is on _ shaky 
grounds. P-R monies foot the bill 
for the research which determine 
hunting pressures and harvests, 
polls sportsman opinion on man- 
aged hunting areas, digs into the 
economies of hunting, and per- 
forms a cost analysis on the type 
of managed hunt operations. Res- 
idences of hunters in relation to 
where they hunt are checked. 
Most of the figures are gained 
from personal surveys at man- 
agement sites, or from mailed 
questionnaires. 


Management Area Development 


As you could assume, the task 
of maintaining and improving the 
28 management areas with their 
3,000,000 acres can be full time 
work. “Management Area Devel- 
opment” accounts for the myriad 
of little and big jobs such as build- 
ing checking stations, sheds, cat- 
tle gates, erecting fences, install- 
ing culverts, plowing fire lanes, 
planting food plots, burning un- 
der controlled conditions, main- 
taining turkey feeders, trapping 
deer and turkey—to name a few. 
This P-R project is the largest in 

(Continued on page 42) 
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SSIGNED TO THE WRITING of an essay on migra- 

tory birds, a youngster pondered his subject a 

long time, then wrote one embracive sentence, ‘‘Mi- 

gratory birds go places, and when they are ready 
to go they get going fast.” 

It was literally gospel truth. Migratory birds do 
get around, and they can shift into high gear in 
short order. Hunters of migratory game birds, like 
doves and waterfowl, can vouch for accuracy of 
the statement. 

The migratory mourning dove might justifiably 
claim the title “All American Bird,” challenging the 
long recognized wild turkey, for the dove is the 
only game bird found in every state. It is also one 
of the oldest species; remains of doves have been 
found in Pleistocene period cave deposits in Ari- 
zona. 

In some of the northern states the dove is not a 
legal target but a designated “songbird.” Ironically, 
the cloak of sancitity thrown protectively about the 
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A variety of migratory game 
birds offer hunting thrills 


for the Florida sportsman 


THEY 
GET GOING 


FAST 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


dove by “songbird” states has not resulted in an 
increase in dove populations as compared to those 
states in which the bird is heavily hunted during 
declared open seasons. The exception is when a 
localized area is hunted continuously, beyond com- 
mon sense; then a particular section may be tem- 
porarily depleted of resident birds and avoided by 
migrating flocks because of unstaggered shooting. 

Other causes than hunting account for the ups 
and downs of dove populations. The bird is partic- 
ularly vulnerable to a number of diseases, including 
farmyard trichomoniasis. Crows and grackles find 
an easy meal of eggs or young in nests. At best, 
most maturing birds live only about a year. Of the 
suffered annual mortality, hunting is responsible 
for only an estimated 4%. 

According to the U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service, 
the national dove population is down this year; thus 
the daily bag limit set annually by that agency is 
lower this season. 
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As anticipated occurrences, two main flights of 
migrating flocks sweep Florida each year to aug- 
ment native birds. The first usually occurs in Octo- 
ber and the second in late November and December 
—which accounts for Florida’s observed split dove 
hunting season. 

In respect to close-to-home accessibility and con- 
venience, dove shooting is relatively easy. You don’t 
have to walk miles and miles. Once you find a 
feeding area or waterhole open to hunting, you can 
settle down and let the birds come to you. This sit- 
and-wait element accounts for the camp stools one 
sees carried by serious dove hunters. 

Besides water, doves need considerable salt in 
their diets and consequently favor areas where salt 
springs and cattle licks abound. The pronounced 
salt need is not true of other birds. 

Dairy acreage and cattle grazing lands, especially 
those that have standing or partially harvested crops 
of grain feed, are invariably good dove shooting 
sites. The usual problem is not one of locating a 
good spot, but of obtaining permission to hunt. A 
few careless or arrogantly inconsiderate hunters 
have caused many landowners to close their gates 
to dove hunters. 

The Game Commission has leased dove hunting 
fields in various sections of the state and made them 
available to licensed hunters on a day-to-day fee 
basis. Unfortunately, in some instances dove flights 
have not always coincided with the declared open 
hunting days! Further experimentation will un- 
doubtedly result in eventual adoption of a work- 
able and popular statewide public dove hunting 
operation, which can be segmented and activated 
in accordance with currently existing dove hunting 
conditions. Any such plan requires joint interest 


and cooperation by both hunters and landowners. 

In guns, a pump or autoloader of 12 or 16 gauge 
fitted with variable choke device is ideal, especially 
when used in combination with No. 7% size shot. 

Most days you will want to set the choke control 
for the equivalent of Modified barrel boring. How- 
ever, on windy days and occasions when birds are 
flaring wide and high, a change to Improved Modi- 
fied or even to Full Choke usually will prove ad- 
vantageous; on such occasions you want dense shot 
patterns that seemingly reach out for those fringe 
range targets. 

Federal law requires that magazines of pumps 
and autoloaders be plugged so that sustained fire- 
power is limited to a total of three shots. 

Decoys, placed where they can be seen by birds, 
can be effective—alone or in combination with a 
plaintive note caller. Doves have natural curiosity 
and are gregarious. At any hint of a flock congre- 
gation or possibility of a shared meal, a lone dove 
will often leave its tree or wire fence perch and 
come winging-in. Similarly, two doves perched apart, 
but within sight of each other, tend to seek com- 
panionship. 

Ready-made dove decoy silhouettes are inexpen- 
sive and can be had from Outdoor Products Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Kansas, if you cannot find them 
locally. Strangely, oversize rather than lifesize de- 
coys seem to work best. 

Decoys seem to have greater appeal to birds when 
the feeding area is small and when only a few 
hunters are in wait. They also seem to work better 
when placed on exposed trees and fences, where 
they are better silhouetted, than when set up as 
ground feeding decoys. 

(Continued on next page) 


Many successful hunters use decoys and camouflage clothing in taking the fast flying Mourning Dove. 


Drawings By Wallace Hughes 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

Because dove hunting is flight 
shooting, with your face naturally 
upturned and conspicuous as you 
scan the sky for incoming birds, 
you should, as does the smart 
duck hunter, take care to camou- 
flage your face and head—prefer- 
ably with a camouflage hood, or 
combination headgear and partial 
face mask. It is surprising how 
many more close shots a well 
camouflaged hunter will get than 
one exposed to view of passing 
birds. 

If you disdain use of camouflage 
clothing, then kneel in a clump of 
grass or behind a bush or by a 
fence post—anything to break up 
the human form silhouette. 

By and large, there is a lot of 
missing in dove hunting—by ty- 
ros and experts alike! As to the 
reasons for such misses, there is 
often considerable difference of 
opinion. 

The fast-gun, swing-and-follow 
through experts say the average 
gunner aims too far ahead of tar- 
gets. Actually, the fast action 
gunners lead birds less only be- 
cause they keep the gun barrel 
moving in relation to speed of 
targets. 

But the average hunter, in 
most instances, underestimates 
required lead. 








Also, many otherwise good 
shots simply cannot synchronize 
their gun handling with the un- 
expected dips and swerves that 
often characterize dove flight at 
peak moments of gun aiming and 
firing. 

If you are having trouble hit- 
ting crossing doves—and who 
doesn’t?—try bringing gun muz- 
zle to bear just behind a crossing 
bird, let the shotgun’s sight cover 
your target, then swing lightly 
ahead with smooth,  uninter- 
rupted movement. With such a 
method, you generally will not 
require much daylight between 


Slow and tottering in flight, the Marsh 
Hen, lower photo, is harder to find than 
to hit. Wading the marsh during low 
tide with a retriever is one way to 
locate and flush the birds. On high 
tides, poling a boat is the prescribed 
method. Marsh Hen hunting season 
generally starts early in September, 
ends by mid-November. 


moving target and gun muzzle to 
make clean kills. 

Surprisingly, close passing 
birds often are the hardest to hit. 
A dove very close to the gun and 
crossing in fast flight calls for 
comparable fast gun handling. A 
fast swing is a must! Many gun- 
ners find this necessary fast gun 
swing and follow through very 
difficult to master. For those 
hunters, more kills will probably 
result if they wait until the birds 
have passed, then make their 
shots on the going away flight. 

Marsh hen hunting, or the tak- 
ing of the clapper rail of Florida’s 
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marsh grass tidelands, offers sport 
and early season warm-up for 
later waterfowl hunting. Daily 
bag limits are generous. 

If you missed the September 
high tide period hunting of this 
season, look ahead to next season. 

The birds are harder to find 
than to hit. They must be flushed 
from hiding into get-away flight; 
otherwise, they can run off ahead 
of the hunter in the marsh grass 
or remain motionless until the 
hunter has passed. Frequently 
hunters will hear birds calling, 
but not see one! 

Good shooting usually depends 
on high tide conditions. Then the 
marshes are flooded almost to 
grass tops and the birds have lit- 
tle cover in which to hide. 

Two methods of hunting are 
followed. 

One is to have a companion 
slowly pole a shallow draft skiff 
through the marshes, while you 
make ready to shoot. The other is 
to boldly slog through mud and 
wade the deeper holes of the 
marshes, hoping that the noise of 
your movements will frighten 
birds into flight. For this method, 
a dog is very helpful in the locat- 
ing and flushing of birds. 

When a marsh hen gets up it 
does not fly far, but from straight 
away flight it can cut short 
abruptly and drop into the marsh 
grass. The secret of hitting is to 
shoot quickly, once birds take 
wing. Chances are that most of 
your shots will be at singles. If 
double chances develop, concen- 
trate on definitely downing one 
particular bird before trying for a 
double. 

Since marsh hen shooting is 
mostly at close range targets, 
open choke bored guns that pro- 
duce wide shot patterns are best. 
Use standard field loads contain- 
ing small shot, No. 7% or No. 8. 


Most popular method of hunting ducks 
is from a blind, over a spread of 
decoys, aided by a good retriever. 
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Florida lies directly in the path 
of the Atlantic waterfowl flyway 
that begins in the bleak Baffin 
Bay area of Greenland and 
sweeps down through Canada 
and along the eastern seaboard. 
Come autumn, flocks of Baldpate, 
pintails, scaup, ring-necks, teal, 
mallards, black ducks and Cana- 
dian geese wing down this broad 
highway in the sky in honking 
flight, to blanket Florida lakes, 
streams and bayous with whis- 
tling pinions. Most frequently 
seen are the bluebills or scaup. 

Veteran duck hunters point out 
that sometime during the winter 
migrations, the great majority of 
the many species of ducks native 
to the North American continent 
can be found in Florida. To these 
visitors, add the resident water- 
fowl, particularly the Florida 
duck and the wood duck. 

Other popular areas are Fish- 
eating Creek, in Highlands Coun- 
ty; the small islands and bays of 


the Homosassa and Chassaho- 
witzka rivers; the marshes of the 
Everglades, and the backwaters 
of the Ten Thousand Islands on 
Florida’s West Coast; Indian 
River and the St. John’s on the 
Florida East Coast flyway, and 
interior areas embracing Lakes 
Miccosukee, Apopka, Orange, 
Okeechobee and Trafford. Con- 
sult current season migratory wa- 
terfowl regulations, both Federal 
and state, for imposed local re- 
strictions—if any—and for bag 
limits applying to legal species. 
Shooting waterfowl from a 
blind over decoys undoubtedly 
demands the least effort and 
promises the most. Pass-shooting 
or powder-burning at birds flying 
regular routes to and from feed- 
ing areas is also fairly sedentary, 
as is field shooting. But stalking 
birds for so-called jump and pot- 
hole shooting can be _ properly 
classified as getting your duck 
(Continued on next page) 





(Continued from preceding page) 
dinner the hard way. All named 
methods are productive; you can 
take your choice, or try all. 


Probably because of the many 
different species represented by 
waterfowl congregating on Flor- 
ida flyways, the birds seemingly 
are not too choosy about “come 
and sit” invitations silently ex- 
tended by assorted decoys. Just as 
long as the floating dummies give 
lifelike appearance, the restless 
travelers will likely respond to 
decoys. This is especially true of 
attempts to attract mallards and 
other puddle duck species; for 
them, high-riding decoy silhou- 
ettes are more important than 
particular species being given 
simulation. In short, the type of 
ducks depicted by the decoys be- 
comes more _ influential than 
mixed species; decoys of diving 
ducks, for example, should not be 
mixed with realistic imitations of 
puddlers or vice versa. 


No less than a dozen decoys 
should constitute a set. Addition 
of two or three goose decoys, 
placed adjacent to the duck de- 
coys, will tend to further allay 
suspicions of the quack-quacks. 


The fast, twisting flight of the Wilson’s Snipe is a challenge 
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Ducks know that geese are nota- 
bly wary and wouldn’t be non- 
chalantly at rest if there were any 
hint of danger. 

Take pains to kill shine on new 
decoys by rubbing their surfaces 
with fine steel wool, or by swab- 
bing them with a mixture of ordi- 
nary beeswax dissolved in a pint 
of hot turpentine. New, shiny de- 
coys will sometimes cause cau- 
tious flyers to pass up the idea of 
togetherness. 

So-called 12 gauge Magnum 
“soose guns,” firing 3-inch length 
power-packed shells, are fine for 
long range pass shooting, but are 
not needed for shooting over de- 
coys or for pot-hole jump shoot- 
ing. 

Pumps or autoloaders of 12 or 
16 gauge, with not over 28-inch 
barrels and with Modified choke 
boring or selective choke device, 
are good all-around selections for 
Florida waterfowl. 

The waterfowler’s gunstock 
should be fairly straight, as tar- 
gets will usually be rising and a 
straight stock tends to cause the 
gunner to shoot higher in relation 
to line of aim than a stock having 
considerable drop at comb and 


heel. 


Over close-set decoys and for 
passing shots out to 40 to 50 
yards, shot size No. 6 should kill 
reliably. For high flying geese, 
use No. 4 or No. 2 shot. 


An entire hunting season may 
pass without a hunter realizing 
that snipe—to be found in almost 
any low growth bottom land— 
offers exciting, supplementary 
hunting sport to seasonal water- 
fowling. 


Comparatively few gunners 
seek snipe, but those who hunt 
the small, fast flying, twisting tar- 
gets have sporty shooting that is 
long remembered. 


Snipe shooting is snap shooting 
at close range. The shooter must 
identify target, decide angle of 
fire, shoulder gun, apply proper 
lead, and fire in half a second or 
less. 


It is a style of hunting where 
the experienced Skeet shooter 
with his open-bored gun and 
No. 8 or 9 shot will excel, and 
the slow, deliberate shooter be 
plagued with repeated misses. 


The Florida bag limit on snipe 
is 8 per day, and no limit on sea- 
son bag. @ 


to the skill of the most experienced hunter. 
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BAG 
LIMITS 


Day’s Bag 


Total 


Possession 


Season’s 
Bag 


FIRST 


DISTRICT 


SECOND 


DISTRICT 


DEER 
BUCK ONLY 








2 


2 


Nov. 16-Jan. 5. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. NO OPEN SEA- 
SON Hardee, Manatee, Sarasota, 
Pinellas, DeSoto and Hillsborough 
Counties south of U.S. 92. SPE- 
CIAL SEASON Nov. 9-Jan. 5 south 
of State Rd. 60. 


Nov. 16-Jan. 5. Hunting per- 
mitted every day except in Dixie, 
Gilchrist and Levy (see footnote). 
SPECIAL SEASON Nov. 16-Nov. 
24 only, Alachua, Gilchrist Coun- 
ties and that portion of Levy Coun- 
ty between St. Roads 337 and 
339. NO OPEN SEASON: Brad- 
ford, and that portion of Columbia 
south of State Rd. 18 and east of 
U.S. 441. 


TURKEY 
EITHER SEX 


y 


S 


3 


Nov. 16-Jan. 5. Hunting permitted 
every day. EXCEPT DeSoto and 
Hardee Counties open Nov. 16 to 
Dec. 1 and Dec. 21 to Jan. 1 only. 
NO OPEN SEASON Pinellas Coun- 
ty SPECIAL SEASON Nov. 9-Jan. 
5 south of State Rd. 60. 


Nov. 16-Jan. 5. Hunting permitted 
every day except in Dixie, Gilchrist 
and Levy Counties (see footnote). 
SPECIAL SEASON March 28 to 
April 12, gobblers only Y2 hour 
before sunrise to 12 noon except 
in Levy County. NO OPEN SEA- 
SON Alachua, Bradford, Madison 
and that portion of Columbia 
County south of State Rd. 18 and 
east of U.S. 441. 


REGULATIONS FOR 1963-64 HUNTING SEASON 
ALL DATES SHOWN ARE INCLUSIVE 
SEE MANAGEMENT AREA SUMMARIES FOR MANAGEMENT AREA REGULATIONS 


OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING FLORIDA RESIDENT GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 





QUAIL ‘SQUIRREL 
10 10 Gray - 2 Fox 
20 20 Gray - 4 Fox 
No Limit 
Nov. 16-Feb. 23. Hunting per- 


mitted every day. SPECIAL SEA- 
SON Nov. 9-Feb. 23 south of State 
Rd. 60. 


Nov. 16-Feb. 23. Hunting per- 
mitted every day except in Dixie, 
Levy, and Gilchrist Counties (see 
footnote) . 


Footnote: Dixie, Gilchrist, Levy including that portion of Steinhatchee Management Area within Lafayette County, 
resident game may not be taken on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Fridays except during the first 9 days and 


between Dec. 25 and Jan. 


i: 





THIRD 
DISTRICT 


FOURTH 


DISTRICT 


FIFTH 
DISTRICT 
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Nov. 16-Jan. 12. Hunting permit- 
ted every day. Okaloosa, Walton, 
Escambia and Santa Rosa Counties 
open Nov. 16 to Dec. 1 and Dec. 
14 to Jan. 1. (SAME AS EGLIN 
FIELD). NO OPEN SEASON Wash- 
ington and Holmes Counties. 


*Nov. 9-Jan. 5. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Monroe County 
CLOSED to Key Deer. SPECIAL 
SEASON Nov. 16-Jan. 5 that por- 
tion of Indian River County north 
of State Road 60. 


*HOGS in Palm Beach County are legal 


per season. 


Nov. 16-Jan. 5. Monday, Tuesday 
and Friday closed except during 
first 9 days and between Dec. 25 
and Jan. 1.* Every day hunting in 
Sumter, Putnam** and all counties 
south of State Road 50 and west of 
the St. Johns River. SPECIAL SEA- 
SON Nov. 9-Jan. 5 that portion of 
meee County south of State Rd. 


Nov. 16-Jan. 12. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. SPECIAL SEA- 
SON March 28 to April 12, gob- 
blers only 2 hour before sunrise 
to 12 noon in Leon, Jefferson, 
Gadsden, Holmes, Bay, and all 
counties west of the Choctawhat- 
chee River. (No turkey hunting 
Eglin Field Nov. 16-Jan. 12). 


Nov. 9-Jan. 5. Hunting permitted 
every day. SPECIAL SEASON Nov. 
16-Jan. 5 that portion of Indian 
River County north of State Road 
60. 


game, OPEN SEASON Nov. 9-Jan. 


Nov. 16-Jan. 5. Monday, Tues- 
day, and Friday closed except dur- 
ing first 9 days and between Dec. 
25 and Jan. 1.* Every day hunting 
in Sumter, Putnam** and. all 
counties south of State Road 50 
and west of the St. Johns River. 
SPECIAL SEASON Nov. 9-Jan. 5 
that portion of Osceola County 
south of State Road 60. SPRING 
GOBBLER SEASON Putnam Coun- 
ty only, March 28 to April 12, 1/2 
hour before sunrise to noon. 


Nov. 16-Feb. 23. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 





Nov. 9-Feb. 23. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. SPECIAL SEA- 
SON Nov. 16-Feb. 23 that portion 
of Indian River County north of 
State Rd. 60. 


5. Bag Limit One (1) per day, Two (2) 
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Nov. 16-Feb. 23. Monday, Tues- 
day and Friday closed except dur- 
ing first 9 days and between Dec. 
25 and Jan. 1.* Every day hunt- 
ing Sumter, Putnam** and _ all 
counties south of State Road 50 
and west of St. Johns River. SPE- 
CIAL SEASON Nov. 9-Feb. 23 
that portion of Osceola County 
south of State Rd. 60. 


* In Ocala National Forest, Monday, Tuesday and Fridays closed during period Dec. 25 to Jan. 1. 
** Except that portion of the Ocala National Forest lying within Putnam County. 


ALWAYS RESPECT THE RIGHTS OF LANDOWNERS. ASK PERMISSION BEFORE YOU HUNT 
SAFE HUNTING IS COURTEOUS HUNTING 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING MIGRATORY BIRDS — FLORIDA 

















MARSH HEN WATERFOWL 


























































BAG RAILS and DOVE SNIPE WOODCOCK Ducks Geese 
LIMITS GALLINULES 
15 and 
Day’s Bag 25 Sora 10 8 5 
Total 30 and 
Possession 25 Sora 20 8 10 16 Coot 4+ 
Season’s 
Bag No Limit No Limit No Limit No Limit No Limit No Limit 
Oct. 5 Through Nov. 3 
EXCEPT: First District; Hardee, De- 
Soto, Hendry and Glades Counties 
All Sept. 7 CLOSED! In the Third District; that| Nov. 16 Nov. 16 12-Noon* 
Districts Through portion of Franklin County known as Through Through Nov. 27 
Nov.15 Alligator Point CLOSED! Dec. 30 Jan. 4 obsess 
an. 






days, Saturdays, Sundays, opening day, and holidays. 


*Daily Bag may not include more than two mallards, black ducks, or Florida ducks, singly or in the aggregate; or two wood ducks, or 
one hooded merganser. Possession limits may not include more than four black ducks, mallards or Florida ducks, singly or in aggregate; 
two wood ducks, and two hooded mergansers. Daily bag limit on American and redbreasted merganser is five; possession limit of 10. No hunt- 


ing of canvasback or redhead ducks. 


**In the following described areas two scaup ducks may be taken in addition to the daily bag, with possession of four additional to duck 
limit: All open waters of Charlotte Harbor area from bridge on U.S. Hiway 41 to straight line running from Boca Grande Pass East through 
Bokeelia to the mainland; all open areas of the 2,200 acre impoundment open to controlled hunting on Guano River Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area, St. Johns County, Fla. All open waters of Banana River from Banana Creek south to State Road 520; and all open waters of 
Tampa Bay. All open waters of the Indian River from Shiloh south to the bridge on State Road 516 at Melbourne. All open waters of 
Mosquito Lagoon (Indian River Lagon) from Oak Hill to State Road 402. 


ALL REGULATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
IN CASE OF EMERGENCIES 


HOLIDAYS AND OPENING AND CLOSING DAYS—During any 
season or in any locality where specified individual days of the 
week are closed to hunting for any species, such days shall be 
open on Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day and New Year’s Day. 
The Opening Day and the Closing Day for any species is always 
open for that species. Whenever Christmas Day or New Year's 
Day falls on a Sunday, the Monday immediately following such 
Sunday shall be open. 


RABBIT HUNTING—Both cottontail and swamp rabbit have 
been declared game animals, with hunting permitted 12 months 
in the year. No bag or season limits. License required to take 
rabbit during the regular open seasons for resident and 
migratory game animals and birds. 


BEAR HUNTING—tThe bear is a game animal and may be 
taken only during the open season for taking of deer, and dur- 
ing managed bear hunts. No open season in Ocala National 
orest. 


WILD HOGS—Declared as game animals in specified Wildlife 
Management Areas, and in Palm Beach County. Wild hogs may 
be taken during the open season designated for each Area. 
BAG LIMITS: ONE (1) Per Day; TWO (2) Per Season; Except 
FOUR (4) Per Season on Camp Blanding Management Area. 
No wild hog hunting permitted on Eglin Field. 


SEX EVIDENCE—Evidence of the sex, along with the heads, 
must remain on the carcasses of ALL DEER—and TURKEY 
during the Spring Gobbler Season—while in camp or forest. 
DOES, or BUCKS, with less than 5-inch antlers, taken during 
special ““ANY DEER” Hunts, must be tagged by Hunt Official. 


NEW RULES—Major changes in effect for the 1963-64 hunt- 
ing season, as compared to the 1962-63 season are: Bag limits 
and seasons on some migratory game birds have been changed. 
The use of steel traps are prohibited in Florida from December 
1, 1963 until after the closing of the deer season, by region. 
Other changes are outlined in these regulations. READ YOUR 
SUMMARY CAREFULLY! 


GUNS—A gun is defined as any device me- 
chanically propelling a _ projectile; shotgun, 
rifle, pistol, revolver, air gun, gas gun, blow- 
gun, bow and arrow, or other devices. 





DECEMBER, 1963 


Nov. 16 Through Dec. 2 Statewide 
Dec. 21 Through Jan. 12 Statewide 


*Waterfowl hunting for ducks, geese and coot permitted every day EXCEPT Leon County, Third District, which is OPEN ONLY on Wednes- 
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SHOOTING HOURS—For resident game: 
One-half hour before sunrise to one-half 
hour after sunset. MIGRATORY GAME: 
Dove, from 12-noon until sunset. Ducks, 
geese and coot, 12-noon until sunset open- 
ing day; sunrise until sunset all other days. 
Other migratory birds, sunrise until 
sunset. 





LEGAL METHODS OF TAKING GAME—Shotguns not larger 
than 10-gauge; Rifles; Repeating Rifles; Long Bows; Pistols; 
Falcons. Shotguns must be plugged to three-shell capacity. 
Rifles and pistols prohibited when taking migratory game. Use 
of full-jacketed bullets or .22-calibre rimfire cartridges pro- 
hibited when taking deer or bear. Bows used for taking deer or 
pe must be capable of casting a one ounce hunting arrow 150 
yards. 


ALL HUNTERS must possess valid Florida hunting licenses, 
except when exempted by age. DUCK STAMPS also required 
of all persons over 16 when taking geese or ducks. 


PURCHASE OF HUNTING LICENSE OR PERMIT constitutes 
acceptance by the purchaser of all provisions of or attached to 
such license or permit. 


SIGN YOUR LICENSE—No license or permit is valid until 
countersigned by the licensee or permittee. Also sign your 
name across face of your duck stamp. 


MIGRATORY SEASONS—Seasons for migratory game are set 
by the state within a framework established by the Federal 
agency which controls game birds traveling interstate. Seasons 
are set, so far as possible, to allow maximum hunting without 
damage to basic game populations. 


LEON COUNTY, Third District—No waterfowl hunting in this 
county on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays or Fridays! The use 
of motors prohibited on Lake lamonia and Lake Jackson during 
open season for waterfowl. 


BOATS FOR WATERFOWL—Migratory game birds may be 
taken from a boat or other craft with motor attached if such 
craft is fastened within or tied immediately alongside of any 
type of stationary blind or riding at anchor or beached. 


HUNTING GUIDES—No person shall engage in the business of 
uiding hunters or hunting parties until he was secured a 
cense to do so. No guide, while acting as a guide, shall take 

any game or carry shotgun or rifle. 
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Continued from preceding page 


OCALA NATIONAL FOREST—The hunting season for deer in 
the Ocala National Forest will coincide with the season set for 
the Ocala Wildlife Management Area. Hunting of bear is pro- 
hibited in Ocala National Forest and Wildlife Management 
Area. All other game species may be hunted in the Forest out- 
side the Management Area during the open season for the Fifth 
District from Nov. 16 to Feb. 23, provided that no dogs other 
than bird dogs can be used. No type of hound, including fox- 
hound, or dog of any type that can reasonably be considered 
to be a dog usable for running deer will be permitted to run 
free in the Ocala National Forest except during the hunting 
season set for the Ocala Wildlife Management Area. 


BIRDS—No bird of any kind shall be taken or molested except 
game birds in open season, and the following unprotected 
species: English sparrow, starling, crow, black vulture, and 
turkey vulture. 


UNPROTECTED—Skunk, opossum, flying squirrel, red and gray 
fox, bobcat, raccoon, nutria, armadillo, rats, mice, moles, 
shrews, reptiles (other than alligators and crocodiles) , amphib- 
ians. (Local Exceptions.) 


NON-NATIVE GAME—Coturnix quail, pheasant, and other 
non-native upland game birds may be hunted only during the 
open season for quail, except on licensed hunting preserves with 
special seasons. Jackson, Bradford and Union Counties CLOSED 
to taking of pheasant. 


HUNTING DOGS—No person shall permit dogs to trail, pursue 
or otherwise molest game during closed seasons. Bird dogs may 
be trained during closed season for taking quail with the aid of 
a pistol firing a blank or ball; carrying or use of shotgun or rifle 
while training bird dogs is prohibited. Deer dogs may be trained 
during closed season for taking deer when dogs are constantly 
attached to leash or rope in hands of trainer; carrying or use of 
firearms while training deer dogs is prohibited. Retrievers used 
in dove hunting during the closed season for quail must be kept 
on leash except when actually retrieving doves. Organized field 
trials for dogs may be run at any time after obtaining written 
permission from the Director of the Commission. 


DIVIDING CARCASSES—Deer and turkey may be divided in 
camp or forest but in the event of such division each portion 
shall be identified by the number of the license of the person 
killing it and be readily traceable to the portion of the 
animal bearing the sex identification provided that it is not 
necessary to affix the license number as required above to 
portions cut from the carcass immediately prior to being con- 
sumed in camp. 


DO NOT DISCHARGE FIREARMS—State law provides that dis- 
charge of firearms in any public place, or on or over any paved 
public road, highway, street or occupied premises is prohibited. 


DO NOT HUNT—There is NO OPEN SEASON on the following 
fully protected species or individuals: Panther, cub bear, Key 
deer, alligators, crocodiles, spotted or Axis deer, Ross goose, 
snow goose, brant, swan, eagles, hawks, owls, non-game birds, 
Everglades mink, weasel. Do not molest or hunt any of the 
foregoing at any time. Killing of doe or fawn deer, or deer 
with antlers less than five inches in length is prohibited at all 
anes except as permitted on specific Wildlife Management 
reas. 


DO NOT SELL OR BUY—Selling or purchasing of game is pro- 
hibited,except for pen-raised game produced on a licensed game 
farm and properly identified and handled as provided by law 
and regulation of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


DO NOT CARRY FIREARMS—Carrying firearms or guns dur- 
ing closed season, (or without a hunting license during open 
season), is prohibited in National Forests and in State-owned 
or State-controlled Wildlife Management Areas. 


Hunting Season Regulations 


BAITING OR LURING—Game may not be taken under any cir- 
circumstances by the aid of salt, or shelled or shucked or un- 
shucked corn, wheat, or other grains, or other feed or means of 
feeding similarly used to lure, attract, or entice such game to, 
on, over the area where hunters are attempting to take them. 
As used herein, the terms ‘shelled or shucked or unshucked 
corn, wheat, or other grains,” or “‘other feed or means of 
feeding similarly used,’ shall not be construed as including 
grain properly shocked in the field where grown, standing 
crops (including aquatics), flooded standing crops, flooded 
harvested crop lands, or grains found scattered solely as a 
result of normal agricultural planting or harvesting. 


TRANSPORTATION—Game may be transported only as per- 
sonal baggage and only in numbers consistent with possession 
limits as herein provided. Common carriers or employees, while 
engaged in such business, shall not transport as owner or for 
another, any game or parts thereof, or birds’ nest or eggs, nor 
receive or possess for shipment unless owner of package is in 
possession of valid permit from Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 


DAMAGE TO PERSONAL PROPERTY—Upon request to the 
Director, permits may be issued for the killing, taking or re- 
moval of certain individuals of specific types of wildlife which 
are proven to be damaging personal property. The Director re- 
serves the right to have such animals trapped and removed to 
wilderness areas. Hides or skins of such animals may be claimed 
by the Commission for sale to highest bidder. 


ALLIGATORS—CROCODILES 


All alligators and crocodiles of any size, and their nests, eggs, 
and young, are fully protected at all times in all parts of the 
state. Do not hunt, take or molest at any time. 


NO PERSON MAY TAKE or possess any alligator, crocodile or 
black caiman, or their skins or hides or nests or eggs except 
under permit from the Director of the Commission. 


SOUTH AMERICAN CAIMAN of any size, other than the Black 
Caiman, may be imported and sold when not advertised or rep- 
resented as alligators. Wherever Caiman are advertised as 
“Baby Alligators” the words ‘South American Caiman” must 
be shown immediately beneath the words, and in letters not less 
than half the size of the words or letters, used in writing 
‘Baby Alligator.’ No alligator or American crocodile may be 
sold. Dealers are subject to inspection and must possess invoices 
or documentary evidence that such caiman were imported. 


DO NOT USE—lIt is prohibited to use any of the following 
methods or weapons while hunting: Full-jacketed bullets or .22- 
calibre rimfire cartridges for taking deer or bear. Fully auto- 
matic firearms. Rifles or pistols for taking migratory birds. Cross 
bow. Taking game over bait. Hunting turkey with dog. Posses- 
sion of gun and light at night in woods or on waters. Killing 
swimming deer. Artificial light, fire. Net, trap, snare. Poison. 
Saltlick. Setguns. Live decoys, Airplane, automobile, power 
boat, sail boat, or craft under sail, or craft towed by any 
aforementioned devices. Do not use any of the above while 
hunting in Florida. 


GAME MANAGEMENT AREAS 


You can hunt in Florida’s Wildlife Management Areas which 
are open to controlled public hunting. The Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission operates Wildlife Management 
Areas throughout the state. These areas are open to controlled 
public hunting during portions of the 1963-64 season. Infor- 
mation as to locations of the Wildlife Management Areas, and 
as to permits, licenses, rules and regulations applying to the 
Areas may be obtained from the offices of the County Judges 
or the offices of the Commission. Some of the finest of Florida’s 
hunting lands are included in the Wildlife Management Areas 
of Florida. 
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Florida's Wildlife 
Management Areas 





This season the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission will have open to 
hunting 28 Wildlife Management Areas as listed below. In addition to a regular 
hunting license, a public hunt area permit is required for those desiring to hunt on 


the Management Areas. 








LOCATION TOTAL 
AREAS (Counties) ACRES OPEN PRINCIPAL GAME SPECIES 
1. Blackwater (*) Santa Rosa & Okaloosa 85,000 Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
2. Eglin Field (**) Santa Rosa, Okaloosa & Walton 390,000 Deer — Quail 
3. Roy S. Gaskin (*) Calhoun, Bay & Gulf 118,300 Deer — Quail 
4. Apalachee (**) Jackson 6,000 Deer — Ducks — Quail — Dove — Snipe 
5. Liberty (*) Liberty 133,120 Deer — Bear — Squirrel 
6. Leon-Wakulla (*) Wakulla & Leon 67,000 Deer 
7. Aucilla (*) Jefferson, Taylor & Wakula 110,000 Deer — Bear — Turkey — Squirrels — Ducks 
8. Steinhatchee (*) Dixie & Lafayette 225,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
9. Osceola (*) Baker & Columbia 92,000 Deer — Bear 
10. Lake Butler (*7) Columbia, Bakers & Union 96,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
11. Gulf Hammock (*?*) Levy 100,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel — Waterfowl 
12. Camp Blanding (**) Clay 56,000 Quail — Deer — Turkey — Wild Hog 
13. Guano River (*) St. Johns 10,000 Waterfowl — Deer — Wild Hog — Squirrel — Quail 
14. Ocala (**) Marion, Putnam & Lake 203,680 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
15. Tomoka (**t) Flagler - Volusia 100,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
16. Farmton (**) Volusia & Brevard 50,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
17. Citrus (*7) Citrus 41,000 Deer — Quail 
18. Croom (*f) Hernando & Sumter 17,000 Deer — Quail — Squirrel 
19. Richloam (**) Hernando, Sumter & Pasco 60,000 Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
20. Avon Park (*) Highlands & Polk 108,000 Turkey — Quail — Deer — Wild Hog 
21. Cecil M. Webb (*7) Charlotte 62,500 Quail — Deer 
22. Lee (*) Lee 40,000 Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
23. Okeechobee (*) Okeechobee 16,000 Turkey — Quail 
24. Fisheating Creek (*7) Glades 100,000 Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
25. J. W. Corbett (**T) Palm Beach 90,000 Deer — Quail — Wild Hog 
26. Devil’s Garden (*) Hendry 40,000 Turkey — Quail 
27. Everglades (*) Palm Beach, Dade & Broward 720,000 Waterfowl — Deer — Wild Hog 
28. Aerojet Dade 40,000 Deer 


MULTIPLE Public Use Code for Listing Above: 
* Open To Fishing. 
** Open To Fishing Under Special Permit. 
+ Open To Taking Of Frogs. 


See Special Management Area Summaries For Regu!ations, Permits, and Seasons. 


Controlled Public Hunting 


A $5.00 Public Hunting Area Permit, in addition to regular 
hunting license, is necessary to hunt on most Wildlife Manage- 
ment Areas. Such Permits are secured from any County Judge, 
or authorized sub-agent, in the state. 

Special Hunt Permits, as outlined in the Management Area 
summary, are required, in addition to regular hunting license, 
to hunt on Eglin Field, Cecil M. Webb and Citrus Wildlife 
Management Areas; and for special bear and archery hunts. 
Special hunt permits are obtained as listed in the summary. 

Hunters must check in when entering, and check out and 
report their kill when leaving, at designated checking stations 
on Wildlife Management Areas where such stations are main- 
tained. On all other areas, hunters are requested to have their 
deer and turkey checked at the hunt headquarters. 
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Public Hunting Area Permit and hunting license must be 
in a hunter’s possession as long as he participates in hunt, 
and must be displayed upon request of a Wildlife Officer ‘’or 
other commission personnel.”’ 

Guns, either assembled or disassembled, or dogs are allowed 
only during the season designated for each particular wildlife 
management. area except under special permit issued by an 
authorized representative of the Game Commission. Possession 
of loaded guns on days when hunting is not permitted and after 
shooting hours is prohibited. 

Detailed summaries for all Management Areas may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Commission offices listed on page 3, 
or at County Judge offices. 
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Controlled Public Hunting 


Florida's Wildlife Management Areas 


A series of 67 managed public hunts will be conducted by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission during the 1963- 
64 hunting season. The managed hunts consist of 27 managed 
dove fields located in 18 counties, and 28 wildlife manage- 
ment areas located in 38 of Florida’s 67 counties. 

The 27 managed dove are located in Hernando, Polk, Char- 
lotte, Baker, Madison, Alachua, Clay, Suwannee, Okaloosa, 
Santa Rosa, Walton, Franklin, Jackson, Palm Beach, Broward, 
Dade, St. Johns, Orange, Seminole and Marion Counties. 

Four special two-day deer gun hunts are scheduled for the 
Citrus Wildlife Management Area, Citrus County, December 
14-15, 21-22, 28-29, and January 4-5. Three special two-day 
quail hunts will also be held on the Citrus area, January 11-12, 
18-19 and 25-26. 

Managed public hunts for the Commission’s supervised 
wildlife management areas will be: 

1. Blackwater Wildlife Management Area, Santa Rosa 
and Okaloosa Counties, in two phases, November 16 to Decem- 
ber 1, and December 14 to January 1. Open to quail and 
squirrel hunting to February 23. Special turkey “gobbler only” 
season, March 28 to April 12. Best Hunting: Deer, Turkey, 
Quail, Squirrel. 

2. Eglin Field Air Force Reservation, Santa Rosa, Okaloosa, 
and Walton Counties, in two phases, November 16 to De- 
cember 1, and December 14 to January 1. Special turkey 
““gobbler only” season, March 28 to April 12. Best Hunting: 
Deer, Quail. 

3. Roy S. Gaskin Wildlife Management Area, Calhoun, Bay, 
and Gulf Counties, November 16 to January 12. Special tur- 
key “gobbler only’’ season, March 28 to April 12. Best 
Hunting: Deer, Quail. 

4. Apalachee Wildlife Management Area, Jackson County, 
November 16 to January 12. Hunting permitted Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, Saturdays, and Sundays. Best Hunting: Duck, Quail, 
Dove, Snipe, Turkey. 

5. Liberty Wildlife Management Area, Apalachicola Na- 
tional Forest, Liberty County, November 16 to January 12. 
Best Hunting: Deer, Bear, Squirrel. 

6. Leon-Wakulla Wildlife Management Area, Apalachicola 
National Forest, Leon and Wakulla Counties, November 16 
to January 12. Special turkey “‘gobbler only’” season March 
28 to April 12. Best Hunting: Deer. 

7. Aucilla Wildlife Management Area, Jefferson, Taylor, 
and Wakulla Counties, November 16 to January 5. Special 
turkey “gobbler only” season, March 28 to April 12. Best 
Hunting: Deer, Bear, Turkey, Squirrel, Ducks. 

8. Steinhatchee Wildlife Management Area, Dixie and 
Lafayette Counties, November 16 to January 5. Special turkey 
“‘gobbler only’’ season March 28 to April 12. Best Hunting: 
Deer, Turkey, Squirrel. 

9. Osceola Wildlife Management Area, Osceola National 
Forest, Baker and Columbia Counties, November 16 to Janu- 
ary 5. Special turkey ‘‘gobbler only’’ season, March 28 to 
April 12. Best Hunting: Deer, Bear. 

10. Lake Butler Wildlife Management Area, Columbia, 
Baker and Union Counties, November 16 to January 5. Special 
turkey “gobbler only” season March 28 to April 12. Best 
Hunting: Deer, Turkey. 





WATERFOWL HUNTERS—Make certain you have a 1963-64 Fed- 
eral Migratory Waterfowl Hunting Stamp before hunting waterfowl. 
Available from your local post office at a cost of $3.00, the stamp 
is required of ALL waterfowl hunters 16 years of age or older. 
Your name must be signed in ink across the face of the stamp 

sey you hunt. The current “Duck Stamp” features Atlantic 
rant. 
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11. Gulf Hammock Wildlife Management Area, Levy 
County, November 16 to January 5. Best Hunting: Deer, Tur- 
key, Squirrel, Ducks, Wild Hogs. 


12. Camp Blanding Wildlife Management Area, Clay 
County, November 16 to January 5. Best Hunting: Deer, Tur- 
key, Quail, Wild Hog. 


13. Guano River Wildlife Management Area, St. Johns 
County, November 16 to January 5. Hunting permitted on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays only. Best 
Hunting: Waterfowl, Wild Hogs, Squirrel, Deer, Turkey. 


14. Ocala Wildlife Management Area, Ocala National 
Forest, Marion and Putnam Counties, November 16 to January 
5. Best Hunting: Deer, Turkey, Squirrel. 


15. Tomoka Wildlife Management Area, Flagler and 
Volusia Counties, November 16 to January 5. Special turkey 
“‘gobbler only’’ season March 28 to April 12. Best Hunting: 
Deer, Turkey, Squirrel. 


16. Farmton Wildlife Management Area, Volusia and Bre- 
vard Counties, November 16 to January 5. Best Hunting: Deer, 
Turkey, Squirrel. 


17. Citrus Wildlife Management Area, Citrus County, 
special archery, deer, and quail hunts. 


18. Croom Wildlife Management Area, Hernando and 
Sumter Counties, November 16 to January 5. Best Hunting: 
Quail, Squirrel. 


19. Richloam Wildlife Management Area, Hernando, 
Sumter, Pasco Counties, November 16 to January 5. Best 
Hunting: Deer, Turkey, Squirrel, Quail. 


20. Avon Park Wildlife Management Area, Highlands and 
Polk Counties, November 9 to January 5. November 28 to 
December 1, and December 25 to January 1 open; at all 
other times, open only on Saturdays and Sundays. Best Hunt- 
ing: Turkey, Quail, Deer. 

21. Cecil M. Webb Wildlife Management Area, Char- 
lotte County, November 9 to February 23 or until allowable 
number of birds are taken (probably 4,000). Best Hunting: 
Quail, Deer. 

22. Lee Wildlife Management Area, Lee County, Novem- 
ber 9 to January 12, hunting permitted only on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Best Hunting: Deer, Turkey, Quail. 

23. Okeechobee Wildlife Management Area, Okeechobee 
County, November 9 to January 12, hunting allowed Satur- 
days, Sundays, and legal holidays only. Open November 27 to 
December 1 for Thanksgiving holidays. Best Hunting: Turkey, 
Quail, Deer. 

24. Fisheating Creek Wildlife Management Area, Galdes 
County, November 9 to January 5. Best Hunting: Turkey, 
Quail, Squirrel. 

25. J. W. Corbett Wildlife Management Area, Palm Beach 
County, November 9 to January 5. Best Hunting: Deer, Quail, 
Wild Hogs. 

26. Devil’s Garden Wildlife Management Area, Hendry 
County, November 9 to January 26, hunting permitted only 
on Saturdays and Sundays. Best Hunting: Turkey, Quail. 

27. Everglades Wildlife Management Area, Palm Beach, 
Dade, Broward Counties, November 9 to January 5. Best 
Hunting: Deer, Wild Hog, Waterfowl. 

28. Areojet Wildlife Management Area, Dade County, 
November 9 to January 5. Best Hunting: Deer. 


Summaries of regulations and licenses and permits for the 
hunts may be obtained from County Judges’ offices. 
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Outdoor recreation on wildlife management 


areas, throughout the year, by wise 


and careful use of the land! 





MODERN GAME MANAGEMENT 





Photo Jim Floyd 


In addition to hunting, the Webb Area plays host 
to several important field trials each year. 





By ALAN S. KRUG 


Game Management Division 


LORIDA’S POPULATION IS GROWING by leaps and 

bounds, and the amount of available land to the 
public for outdoor recreation is decreasing. This 
situation calls for obtaining every possible use from 
the lands that we now have, in order to compen- 
sate, if only in a small degree, for the annual shrink- 
age of public acreage. On the public lands that still 
remain, modern land management of the highest 
order is mandatory. 


In order to gain some concept of modern land 
management as applied to public lands, let us look 
at the Cecil M. Webb Wildlife Management Area 
in Charlotte County. This 62,500-acre (106 square 
mile) area, owned by the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, provides a good example of what 
can be done when scientific land-management prac- 
tices are put into effect. 


In order to manage any land to the best advan- 
tage, it is desirable to have a philosophy which will 
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serve as a guide in choosing the various courses of 
action that might be taken. Such a philosophy exists 
among those responsible for the Webb Area. Briefly, 
this philosophy of management states that the area 
should be manipulated to produce the greatest 
amount of hunting that is consistent with wise 
natural resource use, and that the greatest possible 
amount of outdoor recreation of all other types be 
incorporated along with the hunting. In this par- 
ticular case, hunting is the primary land use be- 
cause the funds utilized for the purchase of the 
management area were obtained from Florida hunt- 
ers in the way of Pittman-Robertson monies. How- 
ever, in this day and age, it is neither economically 
feasible nor morally right to use land for one 
purpose and one purpose only. In bygone days, 
when human populations were sparse and available 
land areas seemingly inexhaustable, single-use man- 
agement often served the purpose. But in light of 
(Continued on next page) 


ray | 


(Continued from preceding page) 
today’s intense demand for land, and its consequent 
high value in terms of dollars and cents, it is essen- 
tial that a multiple-use concept of land management 
be adopted. 

In accordance with the above described philoso- 
phy, administration of the Webb Area is designed 
to develop this public land into a first class outdoor 
recreation area. Some of the recreational activities 
now available on the area are hunting, fishing, 
camping, picnicking, field trials, nature study, shell 
collecting, frog gigging, hiking, horseback riding, 
bird watching, wildlife photography, dog training 
and target shooting. In short, just about every type 
of outdoor recreation that the public might demand 
is available on the Webb. 

As previously stated, hunting is the primary land- 
use of the Webb Area. Some of Florida’s finest quail 
hunting is found here. Last year, the area was 
opened for the first time to deer hunting, and deer 
dogs will be allowed this season. The deer herd 
on the Webb, and elsewhere in southwest Florida, 
has been increasing rapidly and deer hunting in 
this geographical region should continue to improve 
in the future. 


Duck, woodcock, dove and snipe shooting is also 
available during respective open seasons for these 
species as established by State and Federal regu- 
lations. The Webb Area will have planted dove 
fields for the first time this year, and these will 
be open during the early dove season. The brown- 
top millet plantings are established on fields for- 
merly utilized for truck farming. 


In the way of other outdoor recreational facili- 
ties, there are campsites (these are unimproved), 
managed fish ponds, dog training areas, a rifle range 
for junior shooters, a wildlife photo corral and a 
field trial area. This year, the management area will 
host at least four important bird dog field trials. 
In addition, it is anticipated that several beagle 
trials will be held. The field trial grounds include 
a well-fitted club house, dog kennels that will house 
up to 160 dogs, horse stables and a picnic pavilion. 
There is hardly a day of the year that the Webb 
Area doesn’t have some worthwhile outdoor rec- 
reational activity to offer. 


Development of any land area should be based 
upon a broad research program. Accordingly, vari- 
ous research studies are included in the manage- 
ment scheme for the Webb Area. Since Bobwhite 
quail is the foremost game species on the area, a 
study of its life history and population dynamics 
has been paramount. This particular phase of the 
research program was begun in 1946 by Dr. O. E. 
Frye, Jr., who is now the Assistant Director of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. Other 
studies have determined the effects of hunting on the 
quail population, the effectiveness of automatic quail 
feeders (and their cost) in increasing quail num- 
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Hunting is the primary land-use on the Webb Area. 
Deer, quail, dove, duck, woodcock and snipe are 
available during respective open seasons. 


bers, and the effects on the quail population of vari- 
ous land-management techniques such as controlled 
burning, cattle grazing, establishment of food plots, 
disking, etc. Previously-mentioned life history stud- 
ies determined the nesting period for quail, their 
reproductive and survival capabilities, food habits, 
vulnerability to predation and inclement weather, 
sex and age ratios of the population, movements and 
other daily and seasonal habits. Incidentally, these 
studies showed that there is no difference in the 
fall quail populations on hunted and unhunted areas 
of the same habitat type. 


Present studies continue to produce basic “quail 
facts.” In addition, investigations are being made 
of deer numbers, effects of new land-management 
techniques, and the compatibility of wildlife with 
tropical hardwood tree plantations. For example, in 
one of these studies, the availability of good wild- 
life food plants in Eucalyptus plantations having 
different tree spacings is being measured. If Eucalyp- 
tus becomes an important timber species in south 
Florida, as many believe it might, this information 
will be invaluable to future wildlife management. 


When research showed that moderate grazing was 
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beneficial to the quail population, the G&FWFC en- 
tered into negotiations with ranchers for grazing 
rights on the management area. The entire tract is 
now leased for cattle grazing on a best bid basis. 
The quail population fares better as a result, and 
the Commission receives an income from the graz- 
ing activities. This brings up an important point. 
Income of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission is derived almost entirely from hunting and 
fishing license sales, plus Pittman-Robertson and 
Dingell-Johnson funds. Ordinarily, no tax money is 
involved. Therefore, Commission funds are rather 
limited, and this is indicated by the barely adequate 
$15,000-a-year budget set for the Webb Area. If an 
income can be realized from land-management ac- 
tivities on Commission-owned lands, this is all to 
the good, so long as such activities are of benefit 
to wildlife and the other natural resources of the 
land. 


Investigations on controlled burning showed that 
this is probably the most important game-manage- 
ment tool available to the wildlife biologist in south 
Florida. Controlled burning eliminates older vegeta- 
tion and permits the growth of annual plants, many 
of which furnish the best quail foods, both in quan- 
tity and quality. Certain deer food plants are also 
benefited by controlled burning. Happily, controlled 
burning in south Florida is also necessary for the 
production of cattle forage on native range. Once 
again, the raising of cattle and wildlife on the same 
land is found to be wholly compatible. Best results 
are achieved when flatwoods land is control-burned 


Intensive studies of Bobwhite Quail on the Webb 
Area, through special management techniques, re- 
sulted in increased quail populations. 
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every other or every third year. Actually, it would 
be virtually impossible to raise either quail or cattle 
in any numbers on south Florida lands without con- 
trolled burning. It is an absolute necessity. Con- 
trolled burning is, of course, different from wild- 
fire. The latter is almost always of a harmful nature. 


Recently, a comprehensive land-management plan 
for the entire Webb Area was initiated by Com- 
mission personnel. Basically, this plan calls for 
farming, reforestation, grazing and pasture improve- 
ment, and the mining of shell and marl to increase 
fish and wildlife populations, as well as to increase 
the Commission’s income from the area. 


A good example of how this land-management 
plan is working is the farming now being carried 
out on the area. Farmers are allowed to grow a 
vegetable crop on a particular piece of land during 
the late fall and winter growing season. The farm- 
ers clear the land, bed it, and apply lime and fer- 
tilizer. This helps wildlife by increasing water con- 
trol and soil fertility. Then, in the spring after the 
crop is harvested, the grazing lessee follows the 
farmer and plants the area in a pasture grass which 
will serve both cattle and quail. Two plantings now 
being utilized in this connection are Pensacola bahia 
and Alyce clover. The ultimate outcome of this 
operation is an excellent wildlife food plot at no 
cost to the landowner. 


Mining of marl and shell is done in such a way 
as to produce fish ponds as the marl is removed. The 
pits are dug according to specifications set up by 
Commission fisheries biologists, and the Commission 
receives a royalty on sales of the mined material. 
Upon completion of a pond, it is stocked with game 
fish by the Commission’s Fish Management Divi- 
sion. | 

The Commission recently entered into an oil and 
gas drilling lease with the Gulf Oil Company. These 
operations will include the construction of access 
roads that could not otherwise be built because of 
the expense involved. The new agreement will 
markedly increase the income from the management 
area, and will have no adverse effects on the area 
wildlife or other natural resources. 


The reforestation program will increase the aes- 
thetic value of the management area, produce in- 
come for the Commission in future years, and 
provide added cover for wildlife (one of the limiting 
factors for deer on the area is believed to be an 
inadequacy of timber-cover). In addition, it will 
provide firewood for area campsites. This year, sixty 
acres of slash pine and ten acres of Eucalyptus 
were planted in ten-acre blocks. Planting in small 
blocks of this size increases the amount of edge 
available to wildlife. At least an equal acreage of 
tree plantings is planned for the coming year. 


Management area roads, bridges, fences, signs and 
buildings must be maintained year-’round. In addi- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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A Better 
Way Out 
of The 
Woods 


A simple method 
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of determining 
direction and time 
in the wilderness, 


discovered by a 


Virginia youth ee 
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Photo By Bill Hansen 


By ROBERT S. OWENDOFF 


ie US SUPPOSE that, while on a hunting trip in 
northern Minnesota, you and other party mem- 
bers—Tom, Dick and Harry—become separated 
from each other and find yourselves in unfamiliar 
territory. However, since each knows that the near- 
est habitation lies to the southwest, you proceed, 
each in his own fashion, to reach the closest settle- 
ment. We shall say it is August 1, shortly after noon. 

Tom remembers his Navy training and uses the 
watch method (see U. S. Navy manual, “How To 
Survive On Land and Sea’’). His watch is set cor- 
rectly and is an excellent timekeeper. Using a twig 
and the sun’s shadow, he obtains ‘“‘north” and orients 
himself to travel southwest. He may get to where 
he is going, but his direction of travel will be about 
30 degrees in error which won’t make it any easier. 

Dick, an Army man, decides to use the equal hour 
method he remembers from Army Field Manual 
No. 21-76, entitled “Survival.” He, too, has a good 





Robert Owendoff, Falls Church, Virginia, discovered his 
direction-finding method in 1960, while studying sundials for 
a high school science project. The 16-year old student, at that 
time had his calculations verified by over 10,000,000 com- 
putations on an IBM electronic computer. 

Because this new direction-finding system is a major im- 
provement over established methods, the U.S. Army formally 
adopted this method early in 1962. 

Copies of the Copyright ‘’Shadow-Tip Method’’ may be ob- 
tained from the author by writing to: Box 571, Falls Church, 
Va. 
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watch set to correct time. If he follows the procedure 
exactly as prescribed, he will be in error in his 
direction anywhere from 15 degrees to an absurdly 
large error (maybe 50 degrees). 


Harry, a former Boy Scout, recalls the Scout 
handbook method, using equal shadows. He drives a 
stake, draws a good circle, marks the ground as di- 
rected (it’s a good thing it hasn’t snowed, or that 
the ground isn’t muddy) and waits for the shadow 
to hit the circle again. After awhile, it dawns on 
him that it doesn’t, but, if he is patient for nearly 
24 hours, it will finally reach the circle again some- 
time late the next morning. 


As a former airman, you received advanced train- 
ing and learned, to your consternation, that the fa- 
mous outdoorsman, Horace Kephart, failed to 
mention this significant fact in his book. Even 
though the Macmillan Company has published his 
authoritative guide, Camping and Woodcraft, for 
nearly 50 years, and in many, many printings, his 
methods for finding direction by the sun are not of 
the same caliber as the rest of his truly wonderful 
book for the woodsman. 


At Air Force school you used Air Force Manual 
No. 64-3, entitled “Survival,” describing the shortest 
shadow method, which does not require the circle 
(and two readings) as in the Boy Scout handbook 
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and in Kephart’s book. You enthusiastically drive 
a stake into the ground and wait for the shadow to 
shorten. Unfortunately, it doesn’t; as a matter of 
fact it gets longer, and then you wistfully remember 
that it will not get shorter until next morning .. . 
and not shortest until nearly 24 hours have passed. 

Now, your dog is no ordinary dog. As a matter of 
fact, he was a very smart pup in his younger days. 
He went to school and was quite bright in math- 
ematics (as well as in astronomy and navigation. 
Had he been with Tom, he could have told him that 
the watch method requires several corrections. So 
the dog corrects for equation of time, difference in 
longitude between Minnesota and the time zone 
meridian for central time (90 degrees W. longitude), 
and even remembers to subtract one hour to com- 
pensate for daylight saving time. He knows that he 
now can use the watch method with an accuracy of 
about 15 degrees or so, if he had a watch. 

But we said he was a real smart dog. He racks 
his brain for the other methods described in books 
on practical astronomy, surveying, and navigation. 
Plenty of good methods occur to him, but he forgot 
to bring his engineer’s transit (or his sextant) and 
seems to have misplaced his charts, tables, nautical 
almanac, protractor, and list of math formulas (are 
they whoppers!). However, he continues to think, 
and we shall leave him here with his mental equa- 
tions, celestial sphere relationships, and the like. 
Maybe he will devise his own trigonometry tables 
plus the formulas for spherical geometry! 

Now, if a dog can think, so can you. Gradually a 


SHADOW-TIP METHOD TO FIND DIRECTION: 
Mark the TIP of the shadow cast from an at least 3-foot 
stick, (which may be inclined to obtain a more convenient 
shadow length). Mark TIP again after about 10 minutes. 
A straight line thru the 2 marks is an EAST-WEST line, 
from which any desired direction of travel may be obtained. 
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jingle starts to run through your mind—two dots 
and a line, and you’re headed just fine. Then it hits 
you—the shadow-tip method, of course! 


The Shadow-Tip Method 


Let’s see; drive a stick vertically into the ground. 
Mark the shadow-tip at once (twig, finger, hole in 
the snow, etc.), then once again after it has moved 
a bit. A line drawn through these two points is your 
east-west line. If you can’t even orient yourself to 
which is east, merely draw the shortest straight 
line from the stick to this E-W line, to obtain north. 

Now you can start at once (only 15 minutes for a 
good reading). 

Worried about circling? You should be, because 
most people do tend to travel in a circle. However, 
no need to travel only a few miles a day, taking one 
reading only per day. You can take as many read- 
ings as you need, and your error will only be be- 
tween 3 and 7 degrees, depending on the time of 
day. (If you travel in both morning and afternoon, 
even this error will cancel out.) 

For the perfectionist, a variation in this method, 
using one additional line, will give a very exact 
north reading. Also, for military personnel in foreign 
lands, time can be obtained (escaped prisoners of 
war don’t usually have watches) because time may 
be important for a variety of reasons too technical 
to describe here 

The story about the hunting party is just a yarn, 
of course, but it could and does happen, according 
to the newspapers. Who gets home first? @ 


SHADOW-TIP METHOD TO FIND TIME OF DAY: 
Proceed as for Direction, then draw a NOON line at right 
angles to EAST-WEST line at any point. Move stick to 
where these lines intersect, and set it vertical. The shadow 
is now an hour hand on your 24-hour “shadow clock.” 
6 a.m. is WEST and 6 p.m. is EAST. 





Hunter skills can be proven 
with the use of primitive man’s 


crude hunting weapons 


PUT 
TO THE 
TEST 


By HALE G. SMITH 


Department of Anthropology 
Florida State University 


HEN YOU THINK about it, the hunting of game 

with a rifle or shotgun isn’t as sporting as it 
could be. Since most hunting today is recreational 
rather than a need for food it is possible that some 
of the readers would like to try their skill in the 
use of primitive weapons. Success not only depends 
upon one’s skill with the weapon, but also the 
skill of the hunter to get close enough to the game 
to use the weapon. 

Man and manlike creatures that go back in time 
at least a million years, have been omniverous— 
meaning they eat meat as well as vegetable foods. 
Some of the earliest evidence of man’s existence 
shows that he had a taste for many kinds of animals 
as well as other men, on occasion. 


The purpose for procuring animals by early man 
was twofold: first food, and second, a source of fur 
and hide, used for clothing, blankets, and shelter. 
Today none of these items are important to the 
average hunter—the hunter merely hunts for sport. 
So it seems that since this is the case, why not make 
the hunting more sporting. 


For thousands of years man obtained his meat 
through the use of relatively crude weapons. He 
had to rely on his own strength and the mechanical 
devices his body could control. This was before the 
development of gunpowder by the Chinese. In the 
evolution of weapons we see that the bow and 
arrow was an invention that occurred in the Neo- 
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The blow gun is an effective weapon for taking 
small game such as rabbit and squirrel. 


lithic period, about 10,000 years ago. The bow was 
the first weapon that allowed the hunter to store 
energy to be released at will. The earlier weapons, 
like the club and the throwing stick, utilized the 
principle of direct use of energy. However, the bow 
could be pulled and the energy not be released until 
the game moved into a favorable condition for the 
kill. Most of the early bows, especially those of 
the American Indian, were not very effective. 

Today with the development of laminated woods 
and fiberglass, bows have become very forceful 
weapons and many sportsmen have returned to this 
type hunting. 

One of the favorite woods for the bow, used by 
Florida Indians, was the mulberry from which a 
bow was made four to six feet long. The bowstring 
was made of twisted deer rawhide. In Florida the 
arrow shaft was often made of the wood of the 
Ilex vomitoria, or Yoopon. This plant had auxiliary 
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shoots along the main stems which were very 
straight and ideal for arrows. This plant served 
the Indians in two ways. It is related to the Mate 
tea plant of Brazil and the Florida Indians also 
used the leaves for tea. During certain ceremonies 
they would make a strong brew of the leaves. They 
would drink vast quantities of the tea which made 
them sick so they could cleanse their bodies. 


THE SPEAR THROWER was known by the Florida 
Indians long before the advent of the bow and 
arrow. The Florida Indians used the spear thrower 
as a means to throw their spears to kill many 
animals that are now extinct. Such animals as the 
elephant-like mastodon were still living in Florida 
when the Indians arrived. 


The spear thrower makes it possible to throw a 
spear with much greater force, a force necessary 
to penetrate the hide of the mastodon. This imple- 
ment is an extension of the arm and gives extra 
leverage to the throwing of a spear. The spear 
thrower was invented in the archaeological period 
called Magdeleman culture (about 20,000 years 
ago). It is generally known as an Atlatl which is 
the Aztec of Mexico term for this weapon. 


The spear thrower has a wide distribution among 
primitive peoples. Today it is still used by some 
of the Australian aborigines, the Eskimo, and 
others. 


The Indians of the Southeastern United States 
made their spear thrower about two feet long 
with a bone hook at one end. The hook received 
the base of the spear and was attached by the use 
of gum. 


It was thought at one time that the tip of an 
arrow or the end of a spear could be hardened by 
placing it in the fire. However, tests have shown 
that this so called “fire-hardening” does not effect 
the density of the wood. Early and primitive man 
used fire in order to get a symetrical point on 
their weapons by burning and rubbing. The most 
important material for projectile points in most of 
the world has been flint. Flint occurs in limestone 
deposits and has been available to man in many 
areas of the world. In Florida flint is abundant in 
the Gulf Coast area and in the ridge area of the 
center part of the state. A good grade of flint has 
the same molecular structure as glass. It is a cryto- 
crystoline substance that has a uniform molecular 
structure. By applying proper pressure the maker 
of a projectile point can control his work and pro- 
duce a spear point or projectile point in a matter 
of minutes. 


The early bow, especially those used by the Ameri- 

can Indian, were not too effective. Modern bows, 

however, are forceful weapons and many sports- 
men have returned to bow hunting techniques. 
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In order to become an expert marksman with 
the spear thrower one must practice a great deal, 
but after a time one is able to judge distance, wind 
resistance, and how much force to put into the 
projectile. 

My first hunting expedition with a spear thrower 
was a wild pig hunt. Weeks before I had begun prac- 
ticing in my yard, aiming at a cardboard box, and 
developed good accuracy at ten or twenty yards. I 
felt confident. However, when I arrived at the pig 
hunt, the palmettos were waist high, so it was 
necessary in a short time to change my throwing 
technique. 


On this first hunt, I took along several kinds of 
spear points: wood, stone, and steel. After the pig 
was brought to bay, I first tried a sharpened oak 
dowel. This didn’t work at all. In fact, it hit the 
pig in a vital area but upon contact bounced back 
toward me. This caused near panic, so I attempted 
a stone spear point. This throw killed the pig as 
the point severed the backbone, just behind the 
head. However, in its death-throws the pig broke 
the spear shaft. 

When I found out that I was going on a pig 
hunt with a spear thrower and spears (none of 
which I had), I started to experiment with vari- 
ous materials for a spear shaft. I tested various 
diameters and lengths of electrical conduit and oak 


(Continued on next page) 
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Spear throwing preceded the bow among primitive people, and 
is still used for hunting by Eskimos, Australian aborigines, and | 
others. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
dowels. None of these were satisfactory. I finally 
decided on bamboo or cane, the same type used 
by the Indians. 

After my first experience of having the spear 
shaft break, I hafted all of my points in detach- 
able foreshafts that would allow the shaft proper 
to come off easily after the point had found its 
mark. 

On one hunting trip, I could have speared a deer 
that broke from a bay head early one morning 
about twenty yards ahead of our group. My reflexes 
had the spear in the spear thrower, but there were 
three reasons why I didn’t throw: a game warden 
was between the deer and me, it was not deer sea- 
son, and the deer was a doe. Also, I didn’t have a 
deer license. My spear thrower was made of oak 
and styled after the Aztec type. For the hook, I 
used tempered steel. Since I am left handed, I 
made the holes so that the thumb hole would be on 
the right side. 


THE CHEROKEE INDIANS of the Southeastern United 
States still use the blow gun for small game such 
as rabbits, squirrel, and birds. The gun is made of 
cane, about six feet long. The nodes are removed 
and the interior is polished. The Cherokees make 
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two kinds of darts. One is a wood pointed shaft 
about eight inches in length (about the size of a 
lollypop stick) with cattail fibers tied on the back 
as to make a close, air-tight fitting in the tube. The 
other kind is made of ordinary pig fence wire, cut 
into four to six inch lengths with cotton on the 
end. Many other things may be used also, such as 
a one inch piece wood dowel, the same diameter as 
the inside of the tube, with a sharpened finishing 
nail driven into the center. 


An ideal gun can be made of aluminum electrical 
conduit tubes. It does not take too much practice 
to become a sharp-shooter with a blow gun. Almost 
anyone can become an expert with only a few 
minutes practice. The dart is placed in the end of 
the gun. The “trick”, if there is any, is to take a 
deep breath and then let it out all at once very 
explosively. Although this is a very simple weapon 
the ballastics are not too well understood. How- 
ever, the Indians of the Oranico River are able to 
shoot birds on the wing with a twelve foot gun. 


Why is the blow gun called a gun? We see that 
a gun is defined explicitly in Florida as a device 
mechanically propelling a projectile: shotgun, rifle, 
repeating rifle, pistol, revolver, air gun, gas gun, 
blowgun, bow and arrow, or other devices. Tech- 
nically, a throwing stick could probably be classi- 
fied as a gun, also. 


THE BOW AND ARROW aS a hunting weapon is well 
known but how many people today hunt rabbits 
and squirrels with a boomerang? There are two 
kinds of boomerangs: the returning kind and the 
non-returning. The returning kind, as used by the 
Australian aborigines, is thrown past the game 
and then it “turns around” and strikes the animal 
from behind. It takes great skill to manipulate this 
boomerang accurately. One way to give the boom- 
erang more control and cause it to operate easier 
and more smoothly is to grease the hand so that 
there is less friction when it is thrown. 

The Hopi Indians and others have been using 
the non-returning boomerang for centuries for hunt- 
ing rabbits and other small game. 

Before using either kind of boomerang, the hunter 
must first get into position to make the strike. All 
kinds of hunting boomerang are made from hard 
woods, to give weight, and are very effective in 
obtaining game. Some are straight, eighteen to 
twenty-four inches in length, and others have an 
angle of varying degree. 


THE SLING IS A weapon that is seldom heard of, 
but may be used with efficiency in obtaining game. 
A leather pouch and two rawhide thongs are all 
that is needed to complete the weapon. Probably 
one of the reasons slings are not well known to 
the children of Florida is that a supply of projectiles 


(Continued on page 42) 
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GUNNING BY SPECIES 


By JOHN MADSON 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


UCKHUNTERS ARE highly aware 
D of waterfowl regulations 
dealing with duck stamps, shoot- 
ing hours and bag limits. They 
even have a casual acquaintance 
with “flyway management,” by 
which varying harvests of ducks 
are permitted over broad areas 
where duck numbers and hunting 
pressure vary. 

But for some obscure reason, 
many hunters believe that “spe- 
cies management” of waterfowl is 
something new. It’s really as old 
as the federal regulations. 

When the U.S. first began man- 
aging ducks back in 1918, the first 
regulations prohibited shooting 
eiders and wood ducks. Since 
then, species management has 
been applied to all ducks, with 
special attention reserved for 
woodies, redheads and canvas- 
backs. 

Last season, for several reasons, 
stringent species management 
was extended to the mallard and 
other common ducks—hitting the 
hunter where he lives. Only two 
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mallards per day were allowed in 
the Atlantic and Pacific Flyways, 
and only one mallard per day was 
lawful in the Mississippi Flyway. 

Some hunters hung up their 
guns in disgust. And many were 
wise to do so, for their ability to 
identify waterfowl stopped be- 
yond Canada geese and drake 
mallards. As a result, they missed 
shooting that they should have 
had. 

We know of hunting clubs and 
state areas where gunners shot 
their mallard and quit for the day, 
even though there were _ shoot- 
able numbers of ducks in the area. 
Other hunters—on the same areas 
—capitalized on their duck savvy. 
They would polish off their mal- 
lard, then shoot a sprig (or gad- 
wall, wood duck, ete.), and then 
take the two “bonus” scaup that 
were legal in the three eastern 
flyways. Generally, the guys who 
knew ducks best had the most 
shooting. Lawful shooting, that is. 

But such doings are mighty 
risky for hunters who do not 
know ducks. Many waterfowlers 
don’t, and in this day of species 
management they are hamstring- 
ing their sport. For fear of violat- 
ing federal law, they wisely balk 
at shooting ducks they cannot 
identify—which may include 
eight species out of ten. 

Species management is of in- 
tense personal concern to the 
hunter, from the standpoint not 
only of conservation but also of 
his personal sport. If he can’t 
identify ducks on the wing, his 
hunting will become even more 
sharply limited. 

The best way to know ducks is 
to observe them in the field under 
all conditions. In some cases, this 
is possible in early summer 
around city reservoirs, parks and 
waterfowl] refuges. 

But during the summer, it may 
be easier to find ducks in books 
than on local lakes. And make no 
mistake—book-learnin’ can tell a 
man much about ducks. @. 


CONSERVATIVE SCENE 
(Continued from page 4) 
wrote in his log—‘Lower Matta- 
cumba Key yields the few deer of 
a small kind, but the larger deer, 
bear, and turkeys are not to be 


found without going to the main- 
land of Florida for them.” 


Boating Safety Laws 


FRESH WATER fishermen and 
boaters may look forward to more 
active enforcement of the boating 
safety laws on Florida’s rivers, 
lakes and streams by personnel of 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish 


Commission. 


An accelerated program of 
boating safety education and law 
enforcement on the more remote 
inland waters will help reduce 
boating accidents and promote a 
safer boating record for Florida. 
Many of Florida’s inland waters 
are unavailable to all but the 
smaller boats with limited horse- 
power motors. In many instances 
it is these smaller boats that con- 
tribute heavily to boating acci- 
dents because of inadequate 
safety equipment. 


Information on safe boating 
and copies of Florida’s boat safety 
law and boat registration law, 
may be obtained from the Florida 
Boating Council, 107 West Gaines 
Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Okeechobee Waterway Locks 


THE FIRST OF seven boat locks 
on the 97-mile-long Kissimmee 
Waterway—under construction 
between Lake Okeechobee and 
the city of Kissimmee—was dedi- 
cated October 23, with special 
ceremonies at the structure on 
the Southport Canal (Canal 35- 
at the south end of Lake Tohope- 
kaliga. 


The new spillway and _ lock 
(designated S-61 are among the 
first works to be completed in a 
$35 million program—started last 
year—to provide flood control 
and water conservation works 
throughout the Kissimmee River 
Basin, in a five-county area of the 
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Flood Control 


central Florida 
District. 

The total system, when com- 
pleted, will serve an area of 2,400 
square miles in Orange, Osceola, 
Polk, Okeechobee and Highlands 
Counties, Miles explained. 

The locks on the new waterway 
will permit boats of six-foot draft 
to navigate from Lake Okeecho- 
bee to Kissimmee. 


Fish Management Area 


NorTHWEST FLoripa fishermen 
are reminded that on October 15, 
1963, Bear Lake, located in Santa 
Rosa County became the first fish 
management area in the Third 
District. 

Under the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission’s pro- 
gram of providing better fishing 
through the use of the one-dollar 
fishing license increase, all fisher- 
men who fish in a fish manage- 
ment area will be required to 
have a valid fishing license; chil- 
dren under fifteen and Florida 
residents over sixty-five years of 
age being the only exceptions. 

Bear Lake is the only body of 
water in the northwest region 
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BASS CATCH—Joel L. 
Cobb, of Dunnellon, 
Fla. and Stanford 
Bradwell, from Baton 
Rouge, La., pose with 
their recent catch of 18 
trophy size largemouth 
bass. Total weight for 
the 18 bass was 124 
pounds, and all were 
caught early in the 
morning, before 7:30, 
near Dunnellon. 


which has been designated a fish 
management area to date. Under 
the 1963 Fresh Water Fishing Im- 
provement Act it is hoped that 
others will be developed in the 
future. 

No special permit is required, 
but county residents as well as 
persons living outside Santa Rosa 
County must have a valid fishing 
license to fish in Bear Lake. 

Inquiries concerning the new 
fish management area program in 
Florida should be directed to the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, P. O. Box 576, 
Panama City, Florida. 


Firearm Safety Program 


THE NATIONAL Rifle Association 
of America announces its new 
Home Firearm Safety Program. 

In order to minimize the num- 
ber of firearms accidents which 
occur in the home, a pilot pro- 
gram was conducted in Dallas, 
Texas under the sponsorship of 
the United States Public Health 
Service to test the public accept- 
ance of such a safety course. 

Based on the immediate success 
of the Dallas project, the NRA 


prepared material to provide for 
the examination and certification 
of NRA Home Firearm Safety in- 
structors and the registration of 
NRA Home Firearm Safety 
Courses. Instruction and report- 
ing materials are available for use 
by instructors. 


For the past thirteen years the 
National Rifle Association Hunter 
Safety Program has been instru- 
mental in reducing accidents in 
the hunting field. Currently 
thirty-four states and two Cana- 
dian Provinces are actively spon- 
soring this NRA program. To 
date almost two million students 
have been graduated and the to- 
tal number of field accidents has 
declined even though the number 
of hunters has greatly increased. 


The new NRA Home Firearm 
Safety Course will in no way sup- 
plant the Hunter Safety Course 
but will help to expand the total 
firearm safety education available 
to gun owning families. The pro- 
gram is designed to promote safe- 
ty among those who normally do 
not use firearms for recreation 
but have them in their home. It 
will also serve as an excellent re- 
fresher for those who handle fire- 
arms frequently. 


For further information con- 
cerning the NRA Home Firearm 
Safety Program, contact the Pro- 
gram Division of the National Ri- 
fle Association, 1600 Rhode Is- 
land Avenue, N. W.. Washington, 
DC=20036. 


Florida Fishing Facts 


Thirteen species of fresh water 
fish found in Florida waters are 
considered game fish and have bag 
limits set on them. They are the 
black bass, white bass, chain pick- 
erel or jack, bluegill, shellcracker, 
black crappie or speckled perch, 
red breast, warmouth, stump- 
knocker, flier, long ear, rock bass, 


and dollar sunfish. 


One can fish in Florida fresh 
waters 24 hours a day, every day 
of the year. 
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WATERFOWL CONSERVATION 
(Continued from page 5) 


sportsmen; second, whether the 
proposed changes in jurisdiction 
would result in sufficient benefits 
to warrant the effort; and third, 
was such a measure constitution- 
al?” 

But the general atmosphere of 
stubborn ignorance continued. As 
late as 1911 migratory waterfowl 
game laws were practically non- 
existent in many states, and only 
loosely enforced in others; spring 
hunting continued and wild game 
was sold on the markets of New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
other large cities. Hotels adver- 
tised various game dishes as a 
special attraction, and the owners 
fought any restrictions. Waterfowl 
continued to suffer from man’s 
poverty of intelligence. 


In 1913, the Weeks-McLean 
Bill was passed by Congress au- 
thorizing the Department of Ag- 
riculture to establish regulations 
for the protection and manage- 
ment of migratory waterfowl, 
shorebirds and insectivorous birds. 
The passage of the Weeks- 
McLean Bill not only raised ques- 
tions of constitutionality but 
brought about a blind, brutal re- 
sistence to Federal controls. 


In a series of prosecutions un- 
der the new migratory bird law, 
six Federal judges held the Act 
constitutional, and in another 
case, the State’s Attorney General 
of Missouri deliberately violated 
the Federal migratory bird law as 
a test case. It became known as 
Missouri vs. Holland. The case 
was appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court, but before it was 
tried a treaty with Great Britain 
had been consumated. Legislation 
based on the treaty was held to 
be constitutional. 


Modern-day sportsmen and bird 
lovers little realize the extent, the 
breadth and depth of passion and 
emotion, the selfless dedication, 
the political and public stupidity, 
and the base greed which sur- 
rounded those early battles to 
save bird life. 
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The first hint of a duck short- 

age to shock public inertia came 
with the drouth years of the 
1930’s, when the continental pop- 
ulation dropped to an estimated 
27 million. This was certainly a 
skin-and-bones remnant of a fab- 
ulous heritage. Even then, grum- 
blings occurred that it “wasn’t 
so. 
It was at this time, under the 
imaginative leadership of Jay 
“Ding” Darling, that the Biologi- 
cal Survey and later the Fish and 
Wildlife Service began to take 
more positive action. However, 
the drastic measures imposed 
were accepted with mixed feel- 
ings, and as the drouth eased off, 
pressures were brought to bear to 
return to the old bag limits and 
easy-going regulations. 

Finally, in 1950, the states, 
through the International Asso- 
ciation of Game, Fish and Conser- 
vation Commissioners, organized 
the four flyway councils and the 
National Waterfowl Council. They 
were invited to participate in re- 
search, census work and to sit 
with the advisory council in the 
development of regulations. 


For many years the assumption 


DID YOU KNOW? 


Snakes’ eyes are covered by 
hard, transparent, plastic-like caps 
so they can burrow without hurt- 
ing their eyes. They have no eye- 
lids. 


* * & 


The pupil of the dolphin’s eye 
is heart-shaped. 


* * 


When danger threatens, the bit- 
tern points his bill to the sky, 
thereby blending with the reeds 
of his marshy habitat. 


Ro KH 


The bear moves with an awk- 
ward or shuffling gait because he 
has no clavicle to keep the shoul- 
der bones steadily apart. Thus, 
as the forelegs are moved, the 
bladebones “work” much more on 
the side than is usual in animals. 


of responsibility by some states 
was disappointing. It took some 
of them much too long to put on 
long pants and stop being pouting 
adolescents. These traits still lin- 
ger, yet all know that, regardless 
of the imperfections of censusing 
and analyzing of facts and factors 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
there would have been no duck 
hunting today if waterfowl mat- 
ters had been left to the individual 
states. 


I recently listened to a Con- 
gressional hearing in Washington, 
D. C. where the competence of 
the Bureau of Sports Fisheries 
and Wildlife was challenged in 
ascertaining continental water- 
fowl populations and setting open 
seasons and bag limits. Conducted 
in two parts, the hearings lasted 
several days and took up the val- 
uable time of Congressmen, Fed- 
eral and state employees, and 
members of private organizations. 
By pure coincidence, I am sure, 
the hearings were called just be- 
fore the hunting regulations were 
to be established. 


I heard no questions asked re- 
garding the first responsibility of 
the Secretary of Interior—that of 
preserving the resource. The 
pointed inquiry as to the States 
getting their fair share of ducks 
seemed of greater significance. 
This ‘fair share” for states and 
individuals made me wonder just 
how effective is the great educa- 
tional effort which some people 
not on the conservation firing line 
continue to eulogize. 


It was gratifying to note that 
the majority of state agency per- 
sonnel present, as well as the pri- 
vate national organizations, 
strongly supported the Bureau. 


When daily bag limits for wa- 
terfowl are reduced to two or four 
ducks, and one duck more or less 
becomes the subject of endless 
debate, the margin for error is 
mighty thin. I only hope that the 
Bureau was not too optimistic 
in its waterfowl calculations for 
1963. © 
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FISHING 
(Continued from page 7) 
seems to be a favorite spot for 
Florida specks. Brushy treetops 
are usually better than big logs. 





One of the handiest things in 
my outfit is a pair of old hip boots 
cut off just above the ankles and 
used when I’m launching a boat— 
or when I get caught in a down- 
pour while out fishing. 

I just don’t like wet feet. 


If you buy short boots new, get 
them a size too large. You aren’t 
going to use them for hiking and 
it’s handy to be able to step into 
them without a shoehorn. 





About five times a year I hear 
of a black bass caught somewhere 
in Florida and weighing more 
than the existing world’s record. 
In nine cases out of ten the fish 
has already been eaten. I’ve 
stopped running down rumors. 

Often this is somebody’s idea of 
a hilarious joke. 

Sometimes it’s a misunder- 
standing and the fish mentioned 
may be a striped bass or a channel 
bass. 

This doesn’t mean that potential 
prize winners aren’t occasionally 
teamed up with grits or French- 
fries before the angler learns he 
has something out of the ordinary. 


Now I’ve never advocated com- 
petitive fishing but it’s a shame to 
catch a prize winner and not 
know about it. 


- Any time a black bass weighs 
more than 14 pounds it might be 
wise for the catcher to look 
around and see what contests are 
running before he starts rolling it 
in cornmeal. 





Some fish lose their table 
quality as they get big and the 
real lunkers are usually a little 
inferior. 

With black bass I’d prefer some- 
thing in the two to 5-pound class 
but the biggest I’ve eaten were 
okay. Channel bass (redfish) be- 


gin to lose their gourmet appeal 
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Black bass this size may never win 
any contests, but they’re just about 
right for food. 


at about 10 pounds. Smaller cat- 
fish are generally better eating 
than whoppers. 

I don’t see much difference in 
snook although it’s popularly be- 
lieved the smaller ones are best. 
Deep sea fishermen prefer the 
smaller snapper. 

I think some larger fish get a 
bad name because they’re cooked 
with the fillets too thick. I come 
back for seconds more frequently 
when the slices are kept reason- 
ably thin. Big fillets can be split. 





The term “snatch hook” causes 
me to think of a big treble job 
attached with extra-heavy line to 
a stiff pole but a different kind of 
“snatching” has been bothering 
some of the fishing contest judges 
of South Florida lately. 


Down there a lot of the prize- 
winning snook come from the 
canals and some of them have 
been snagged through use of a 
flyrod and fly. The fish “cruise” 
just under the surface at certain 
times and can be easily sighted 
from the highways. 

Some fly fishermen have actu- 
ally tied special flies for the ex- 
press purpose of snagging a fish 





whether he wants the lure or not. 
It’s illegal but try to decide 
whether he struck or was struck! 


In California some years back 
they were snagging migrating sal- 
mon with treble-hooked plugs in 
the Sacramento River. There’s a 
big highway bridge across the 
river at Redding and two snaggers 
would operate together. 


One would get up on the bridge 
and look down on the salmon 
holding in the current below him. 
His confederate would cast a wig- 
gling plug from a boat or the 
bank and just as it neared a group 
of fish the bridge watchman 
would yell, “Jerk!” Treble-hooked 
lures finally were outlawed but 
it’s a little doubtful which took 
the most skill—legitimate fishing 
or snatching. 





I heard a revival of the old 
smallmouth-largemouth argument 
the other day. It’s a pretty trivial 
subject but the relative fighting 
qualities of the two fishes is al- 
ways good for a minor debate. 

In stream fishing where the two 
species are found together it 
comes out like this for me: 

The largemouth shows more 
tendency to jump and shake. The 
smallmouth seems to move faster. 
The smallmouth lasts longer. In 
deep water the smallmouth digs 
harder. The largemouth seems 
more likely to find cover when 
hooked. 

But there is more difference be- 
tween individual fish than there 
is between the two species. 


— ___ 


Good boat shoes are insurance. 
Falling in a fishing boat is like 
falling in a bathtub or worse. 
About four times a year I see 
some unfortunate soul land on the 
back of his neck or the end of 
his spine with a gasoline tank or 
a tackle tox as padding. 


I know a fellow who broke his 
spine in such a fall. 

And like a bush pilot, keep 
watching a spot where you intend 
to land if you do fall. 
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DOGS - HUNTING 
(Continued from page 11) 


birds, and if fortunate, flush such 
game into flight affording an op- 
portunity to burn gun powder. 


Todays sportsman has an op- 
portunity to select from any num- 
ber of breeds of bird hunting 
dogs. These may range from the 
big running pointers which are 
ideal for open country, horseback 
and vehicle hunting, to the slower 
Brittany Spanial better suited for 
foot hunting. This does not imply 
that all pointers are big running 
or all Brittany Spaniels are slow, 
or that a happy medium cannot 
be found in bird dogs; quite the 
contrary is true. 


In general the bird dogs of to- 
day fall into the following breeds. 
Pointers, English Setters, Gordon 
Setters, Irish Setter, German 
Short-Haired Pointers, Wire- 
Haired Pointing Griffon, Weima- 
raner, Vizslas, and the Brittany 
Spaniel. These breeds all stop on 
scent of game birds. Other up- 
land game bird dogs serve the 
hunter equally as well but are 
trained to trail and flush the 
birds before the gun. 


In all possibility the pointer 
will be found in far more kennels 
than all the other bird dogs com- 
bined. Following closely on the 
heels of the pointer will be the 
English Setter. Gaining fast and 
sharing about equal billing will 
be the more recent imports, the 
German Short-Haired Pointer 
and the Weimaraner. The Brit- 
tany Spaniel, while firmly en- 
trenched and popular in other 
states, has a minimum following 
in Florida. The Vizslas, while 
gaining in popularity, should be 
classified along with the other re- 
cent imports in that they have a 
big field to run and many birds to 
find before they can really hope 
to begin to compete with the es- 
tablished Pointer and English 
Setter. 


There is a diligent and concen- 
trated, though somewhat lim- 
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The hound plays an important role in the 
annual hunting scene. Considered by many 
as the first American sporting dog, the 
hound may either tree or trail, and is used 
for everything from rabbit to bear. 


ited, effort being made by certain 
groups to re-establish the Irish 
Setter to its rightful place in the 
field and it would be good to see 
this red dog once more pointing a 
covey. I hesitate to place the Gor- 
don Setter or the Wire-Haired 
Pointing Griffon as I have never 
recorded either of these two dogs 
being used in the fields in Flor- 
ida. 


Retrievers—A_ retriever may 
or may not be classified as a true 
hunting dog. It would depend 
upon a point of view. If classified 
in the same category as a hound 
or bird dog, then it is true the re- 
triever does not hunt for the pur- 
pose of locating game, but rather 
recovering that which has been 
shot. While the retriever may not 
add extra opportunities for the 
gun, it does add birds to the bag 
that otherwise might have been 
lost. 


Recognized retriever breeds 
according to the American Ken- 
nel Club, are the Labrador, Ches- 
apeake Bay, Golden, Curley 
Coated, Flat Coated and the Irish 
Water Spaniel. For practical pur- 
poses, the American Brown Wa- 


ter Spaniel should be included in 
this classification as its primary 
purpose is one of retrieving. On 
the other hand, to be really prac- 
tical, there are only three of the 
above mentioned retrievers that 
receive much attention by today’s 
sportsmen; these being the popu- 
lar Labrador, the sturdy Chesa- 
peake Bay and the classic Golden. 


Much as the Pointer dominates 
the bird dog scene, the Labrador 
dominates the retriever world. By 
far the most popular dog among 
the retriever owners, the Labra- 
dor is by both breeding and train- 
ing a perfect companion in the 
dove field and duck blind. The 
rugged Chesapeake Bay retriever 
is one of the few truly American 
sporting dogs and originated on 
the Chesapeake Bay region as a 
duck dog supreme, capable of 
withstanding the roughest weath- 
er. The Golden retriever probably 
excells at retrieving upland game 
but serves equally as well in 
waterfowl hunting. 


Almost all wasted game could 
be salvaged if a retrieving dog 
were made a “must” in the equip- 
ment of every gunner. This state- 
ment is not limited to the special- 
ists, the retrievers, but includes 
any dog which has a nose and will 
hunt. Many gun dogs will retrieve 
that which has been shot, but it is 
the retriever breed which really 
provides the ultimate in recovery 
of downed game. 


Whatever the breed, strain, or 
purpose, the hunting dog is a part 
of our outdoor scene. The special- 
ist of the dog world, be it hound, 
bird dog, retriever or spaniel, is 
here to stay so long as there are 
men that love to smell autumn 
air and gun powder. Certain 
breeds may rise to become the 
darling of every household and 
then fall by the wayside in the 
hunting field replaced by a newer 
and sometimes better-suited spe- 
cialist. Whatever the trend or 
breed may be, the hunting dog is 
here to stay and if you doubt this 
statement, just ask the neighbor 
of any known hunter. © 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from page 9) 


There is correspondingly more 
pattern disintegration at 40 yards 
and beyond. 


Between the range of popular 
shot sizes 742 down through No. 
4, let’s take a look at each shot 
size’s effective (killing) range 
compared to its average maxi- 
mum flight potential, when fired 
from a barrel elevated to 30 de- 
grees on a windless day: 


Size Effective Maximum, 
Shot Range Range 

Tl 40-45 yards 300 yards 
6 50 yards 325 yards 
) 55 yards 345 yards 
< 60 yards 365 yards 


Nickel or copper-plated chilled 
shot, known to the trade as Nica- 
loy and Lubaloy, will generally 
give better killing patterns than 
regular chilled shot, especially in 
1% and 1% ounce loads of 12 
gauge Magnum classification. 
Shells so loaded are probably at 
peak performance when ranges 
are beyond 40 yards and_ shot 
sizes are 4’s and 2’s. 


Steel air rifle shot, admittedly, 
are about as hard as you can buy 
shot, but they are not for shot- 
guns. They score shotgun barrels 


badly. 


If you’re an upland bird shooter 
using small shot, try to accept the 
fact that 40 yards is the most ef- 
fective range for a standard 12, 35 
for one of 16 gauge and 30 for a 
20 gauge. It is when you start 
“stretching” the capability of a 
gun and shell load combination 
beyond practical application that 
you usually encounter erratic 
performance. 


It has been found that it takes 
a minimum of four shot pellets of 
suitable size to score reliable kills 
on game birds. Of course, you 
may luckily down a “long-ways- 
off’ duck or dove with a single 
pellet. 


Medical men say that the de- 
gree of disabling nervous shock 
induced by shot making contact 
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with game is vastly increased in 
proportion to the number of pel- 
lets scoring. It is therefore possi- 
ble for a well centered, dense pat- 
tern of small shot—which do not 
have the penetration of large, 
heavier shot—to kill a small game 
bird without actually having any 
of the shot penetrate deeply. At 
35 yards and under the shock ef- 
fect of multiple small shot hits is 
pronounced and practically in- 
stantaneous. 


But at 55 yards it’s a different 
story. Out there, small shot do not 
have the necessary sustained ve- 
locity for shock and/or penetra- 
tion. You will need No. 5’s to re- 


liably kill. 


It is a fallacy to put one’s faith 
in buckshot for goose shooting 
and turkey hunting, despite the 
fact that buckshot have sustained 
velocity far beyond that of small- 
er size shot. Buckshot usually 
spread all over the landscape, re- 
gardless of the gun’s choke bor- 
ing, and there is no such thing as 
a dense, sure-killing pattern, as 
with smaller shot sizes. 


For duck shooting at 50-55 
yards, you should use loads of No. 
6 or No. 5 shot; for geese Size No. 
4 or No. 2 shot, preferably fired 
from a gun bored Modified or 
Full Choke. 


For deer hunting, other than 
for very close range shooting, No. 
0 and No. 00 shot are notoriously 
unreliable—except when one of 
the heavy pellets makes a lucky 
hit in a vital area. Of the buck- 
shot sizes, No. 1 apparently pat- 
tern best in most Full Choke 





“How did he get away so fast without the 
motor? He has all his homework to do!” 


bored shotguns, and each pellet 
(.30 caliber in diameter) packs a 
punch. Where they pattern at all, 
sizes No. 0 and 00 generally shoot 
best in guns bored Modified or 
Improved Cylinder. 


Buckshot accuracy seems to 
improve markedly where shot are 
loaded in even layers, as size No. 
000 gives in 12 gauge. Robert 
Haelig, of Bound Brook, New 
Jersey, is currently loading size 
000 buckshot for the consumer 
market, since factory loads are 
not made in this shot size. Haelig 
loads ten size 000 buckshot in his 
12 gauge shells, taking care to see 
that contained shot have uniform, 
balanced contact points and are 
evenly layered. 


However, factory awareness of 
the problem of good buckshot 
performance is indicated by Win- 
chester’s recent adoption of plas- 
tice powder cushioning between 
shell contained buckshot. 


Buckshot, incidentally, is not 
formed by pouring molten lead 
through a sieve at the top of a 
high shot tower, but is swaged 
(formed in a die or cast in 
molds. Steel air rifle shot is also 
swaged from long cores of steel 
wire. And, just in case you don’t 
know, air rifle shot and BB’s are 
not the same size. The true BB 
has a shot diameter of .8, while 
that of air rifle shot is .175 diame- 
ter. 


Moisture and heat are enemies 
of unfired shotgun shells. In Flor- 
ida the hot sun can melt the wax 
in the paper of exposed shells and 
the released wax can cause dam- 
age to powder and primer. At 
night, moisture can enter and 
bulge paper tubes. Either result 
in short shell life and combined 
loss of power. To lick most shell- 
use and storage problems, use the 
new plastic shells exclusively. 
The day is fast coming, anyway, 
when only shells of that tube ma- 
terial will be marketed. Reming- 
ton already is making the change- 
over. ® 
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FOR BETTER HUNTING 
(Continued from page 15) 
scope and correspondingly re- 
ceives the biggest share of the 

apportioned monies. 


Management Area Research 


A finger is put on the pulse of 
those game animals and birds, no- 
tably deer, turkey, quail, and 
doves on the management areas 
to maintain their welfare and 
well-being. Diseases, their pre- 
vention and cures—any factors 
which affect their health are ex- 
amined as are management prac- 
tices, such as controlled burning, 
timber stand improvement, plow- 
ing, and other manipulations of 
the land. 

The importance of two non- 
game species—the alligator and 
the armadillo—are looked into 
also. 


Cooperative Statistical Projects 


When wildlife research or work 
overlaps fisheries work, the cost 
is split down the middle, 50% P-R 
money, 50%  Dingell-Johnson 
money. Working with the North 
Carolina Institute of Statistics, re- 
liable and improved methods of 
gathering data are arrived at. 





PUT TO THE TEST 
(Continued from page 34) 
is not readily available. However, 
a bushel of rocks from a cement 
plant last a long time. 

Of all the weapons used by 
primitive man, the sling is the 
most dangerous to the companion 
of the hunter unless the thrower 
is truly an expert. Since the sling 
is swung in circles, if the projec- 
tile is not released at the proper 
time the missile could go in al- 
most any direction. Therefore, 
when practicing with the sling, it 
is advisable to be alone and away 
from glass windows. 

THE Horr Inprans often ob- 
tained deer by outrunning them. 
However, in Florida this would be 
almost impossible. In the Hopi 
area where the foliage was not 
dense one could keep the deer in 
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Without such figures and inter- 
pretations by IBM machines on 
harvest, hunting pressures, and 
sportsman activities, for exam- 
ple, it is impossible to estimate 
accurately the number of game 
species in a given area so that 
game laws and management prac- 
tices may be judged accordingly. 


River Basin Studies 


Another joint _ fish-wildlife 
project, this one probes into the 
potential aftereffects of various 
agencies which may create ad- 
verse conditions in the accom- 
plishment of their objectives. 
These agencies include the Cen- 
tral and Southern Florida Flood 
Control Project, the Corps of En- 
gineers, Department of Water Re- 
sources, the U.S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, plus county com- 
missioners and Trustees of the 
Internal Improvement Fund. 

Without help, Florida would 
very likely still have some hunt- 
ing to offer. The quality might be 
questionable, however. With the 
Federal Aid in Wildlife Resto- 
ration funds, the present looks 
bright, the future even brighter. 

And always remember. 

If you hunt, you help. @ 


sight. A deer is fast but only for 
short periods, so if the deer can 
be kept constantly on the move, a 
good runner can overtake them. 
But, a good runner may take six 
to eight hours to overtake the 
deer. 


In Florida with the hammocks, 
cypress, and bay heads where 
deer can hide, this method is 
rather impractical. It is men- 
tioned here only in passing, as a 
way in which one in good condi- 
tion in an open area can obtain 
game without a gun. 


One outstanding thing about 
the hunting weapons described in 
this article is that they cost little 
or nothing to make. They are eco- 
nomical, not only to manufacture, 
but to use. After they have been 
completed, your ability as a hunt- 
er is really put to the test. @ 


MODERN MANAGEMENT 
(Continued from page 29) 
tion to the facilities at the field 
trial grounds, the area has two 
equipment sheds, kennels that 
house dogs used in research work, 
two checking stations and a head- 
quarters residence. There are 70 
miles of exterior fence and 56 
miles of interior fence. Exterior 
fences are posted with manage- 
ment area “posted” signs. Routed 
signs mark management area en- 
trances and campsites. Approxi- 
mately 22 miles of dirt road must 
be kept in good repair in order to 
insure adequate public access to 

the area. 

Along with all the land man- 
agement heretofore described, 
Commission personnel also en- 
gage in law-enforcement and I & 
E (information and education) 
activities. One of the most impor- 
tant of these I & E activities is the 
training of youngsters in safe gun 
handling and rifle markmanship. 
The Peace River Valley Junior 
Rifle Club meets at the manage- 
ment area range every other Sun- 
day where they are given courses 
in Hunter-Safety and Marksman- 
ship by certified National Rifle 
Association instructors. Up to the 
present time, more than 200 
Charlotte County juniors have 
passed the Hunter-Safety Course. 

Management of public lands 
such as the Webb Area is com- 
plex and challenging. The man- 
agement program must of neces- 
sity be a dynamic one, ready to 
accomodate new research findings 
and changing conditions in our 
society. Plans must be long term, 
extending 25 or even 50 years 
into the future. 

Primary land use of different 
public lands will naturally vary. 
However, as management of the 
Webb Area indicates, these lands 
can be put to a multitude of uses 
for the benefit of all. @ 
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Waterfowl Identification 


Ducks are generally classified into two groups—Puddle Ducks, and Diving Ducks. Of the 
ducks presented on the covers this month, the Ring-necked Duck and the Scaup Ducks be- 
long to the Diving Duck family. The Mallard, Pintail, and Wood Duck are all Puddle Ducks. 


CANADA GOOSE 


Our largest, and most common goose, also known as 
““honker.”’ Has black neck and head, with white cheek 
patch; body is gray-brown. They migrate in high flying 
V-formation, found in north Florida from mid-October 
through March; rare in the southern parts of the state. 
Breeding areas extend from Arctic coastal areas to the 
Dakotas, and Gulf of St. Lawrence. They winter from 
Great Lakes to Gulf of Mexico. The average length is 
3-feet; wing-spread is over 5-feet; average weight 
812-pounds. 


SCAUP DUCKS 


Lesser scaup male and female at bottom of picture; 
male greater scaup at top. Difficult to distinguish, 
the lesser scaup is the smaller; best field mark is light 
strip in wings: half a wing length in lesser scaup; two- 
thirds wing length in greater scaup. Their Florida stay 
lasts from late October to early June. Lesser scaup found 
throughout state, the greater scaup mainly in north- 
ern parts. Lesser scaup drake call is a purr; greater 
scaup drake a discordant scaup-scaup. Hens usually 
silent. 


PUDDLE DUCKS 


Puddle ducks are typically birds of fresh, shallow 
marshes and rivers rather than of large lakes and bays. 
They are good divers, but usually feed by dabbling or 
tipping rather than submerging. 

The speculum, or colored wing patch, is generally irri- 
descent and bright, and often a telltale field mark. 

Any ducks feeding in croplands will likely be puddle 
ducks, for most of this group are sure-footed and can 
walk and run well on land. Their food is mostly vege- 
table. They ride higher in the water than divers, and 
launch themselves directly upward when rising, whether 
from land or water. 


DIVING DUCKS 


Diving ducks frequent the larger, deeper lakes and 
rivers, and coastal bays and inlets. Most have short tails, 
their huge, paddle feet may be used as rudders in flight, 
and are often visible on flying birds. 

When launching into flight, most of the group pat- 
ter along the water before becoming airborne. They 
feed by diving, often to considerable depths. To escape 
danger they can travel great distances underwater, 
emerging only enough to show their head or bill tip 
before submerging again. 

Their diet is mostly fish, shellfish, mollusks and aqua- 
tic plants. Since their wings are small in proportion to 
size .and weight of body, they have a rapid wingbeat 
in comparison with puddle ducks. 
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